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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald Mandeville de Smythe, 

A IVould-be Society Leader. 
Miss Edith Morton .... Her Niece, a Western Heiress, 

Miss Mabel West A Friend of Miss Morton's, 

Jane McCarthey An Irish Maid-servant, 

Lord Chelsea An English Nobleman. 

Jack Earl His Friend — a Happy-go^ucky Fellow, 

Note. — If possible, Miss West should be a tall, fine-looking 
girl, and Miss Morton short and cunning. 



Time.— The Present Place.— New York City. Time of Play- 
ing. — ^Two Hours. 



\ 



SYNOPSIS OF INCIDENTS. 

Act I. — In the course of which the audience learns how, for 
reasons of her own, Miss Morton persuades her friend. Miss 
West, to change places with her; and Lord Chelsea and Mr. 
Earl decide to borrow each other's name and position for a 
month. 

Act II. — One week later. During which Miss West plays 
eavesdropper; Mr. Earl learns a great secret; and Jane makes 
a revelation to Mrs. de Smythe. 

Act III. — Two weeks later. In which the complications are 
straightened out to the satisfaction of all concerned, including, we 
trust, the audience. 

COSTUMES. 

Mrs. de Smythe. Act L— F«Vjf costume: Black silk dress. 
Second costume: Same, with hat, cape, gloves. Third costume: 
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Handsome reception*dress, fan. Act. II. — House dress, fan, vinai- 
grette. Act III. — Evening dress. 

Edith Morton. Act I. — First costume: Quiet travelling 
gown, hat, small hand- valise. Second costume: Light silk even- 
ing dress, long gloves, flowers, fan, bonbonni^re, handkerchief. 
Act II. — Tailor-made walking dress, stylish hat, tan gloves. Act 
III.^Fahcy costame, bright and sparkling ; mask, fan. 

Mabel West. Act I. — First costume: Dashing travelling 
dress, big hat, feather boa. Second costume: Georgeous evening 
dress, jewels, large fan. Act II. — Striking house-dress; then 
handsome hat, light gloves, big muff. Act III.^Fancy Gypsy 
costume ; cap on head. 

Jane. Plain black dress, fancy apron, French cap, with large 
ribbon bow ; white collar and cuffs. 

Lord Chelsea. Act I. — Frock coat, gray trousers, silk hat, 
light gloves ; monocle. Act II. — Same, with darker gloves. Act 
III. — Fancy costume, with mask, or domino. 

Jack Earl. Act I. — Frock coat, dark trousers, silk hat, light 
gloves. Act II. — Same, with atrocious gloves; eyeglass. Act 
III. — ^Japanese costume; lantern, with elastic band, for hat; mask» 
fan. 



PROPERTIES. 



Act I. — Stage properties as per scene-plot at head of Act Small 
hand-bag for Edith to enter with. Umbrella for Mabel. Tray, 
bearing a plate of fancy cakes, for Jane. Card, in pocket, for 
Jack. Watches for Jack and Lord Chelsea. Monocle for Lord 
Chelsea. Dish of salted almonds on tea-table, up c. Fans for 
Mrs. de Smythe and Edith. Visiting-card for Mrs. de Smythe 
to enter with. 

Act II. — Small davenport or table, with writing-materials, lamp 
and matches on it, and small chair in alcove up r. Lighted piano- 
lamp between alcove and R. 2 E. Low table, with tiny cups and 
saucers, r. c. Portfolio for Mabel to enter with. Watch for 
Mabel. Door-bell off d. f. Letter for Mabel to drop. Long- 
handled duster for Jane. Fan for Mrs. de Smythe. Cabinet 
photograph for Jane. Tray containing tea-pot, sugar-bowl and 
cream-jug (all filled), spoons and plate of cake for Jane to enter 
with. Portfolio of photographs on mantel. 

Act JII. — Hand-mirrors and hair-pins for Edith and Mabel. 
Box of candy, with card for Jane. Camera for Jack to enter 
with. Duster for Jane. Lorgnette for Mrs. de Smythe. 
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ABBREVIAHDNS. 

In observing, the player is supposed to face the atldienee. & 
means centre; r., right; l., left; r. c, right of centre; l. c, left of 
centre; c. d., centre door; r. d., right door; l. d., left door; d. i. 
c, door right of centre ; d. l. c» dpor left of centre ; d. f., door in 
the flat ; c D. F., centre door in the flat ; r. d. F., right door in the 
flat ; L. D. F., left door in the flat ; i c, 2 c, 3 c, etc., first, second, 
or third grooves, etc. ; i E., 2 £., 3 s., etc, first, second, or third 
entrances, etc ; r. u. s., right upper entrance ; l. u. s., left upper 
entrance; up, up stage or toward the rear; down, down stage or 
toward the audience; x. means to cross the stage; x. r., cross 
toward the right; x. l., cross toward the left 
1. 1. c c L. c L. 
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ACT I. 

SC£N£.-*Z)rotWii^-rooiii in Mrs. de Smythe's I^em York house. 
Carpet down. Doors R. 2 e. and l. 2 e. Door l. tn rear Hat, 
hung with a portOre and hacked with a hall. Alcove, draped 
with hangings, R. in rear Hat. Up c. is a mantel, with mirror 
and fireplace, draped with a scarf and full of ornaments, pho- 
tographs, etc., besides two candlesticks with candles. In front 
of the mantel stands a tea-table set with cups and saucers, 
cut-glass, silver, candelabrum, and flowers in a vase. Arm- 
chair R. c. Conversation-chair, with sofa-cushions, l. c. 
Small table down r. c.^ bearing card-tray, call-bell, paper- 
knife, and a number of cards in sealed envelopes that are 
directed and stamped. Wall-bracket, with ornaments, against 
side wall up r. Bookcase against side wall up l. Foot-stool 
down L. c. Pictures, potted plants and bric-Mrac here and 
there. Fancy dish for matches and wax taper, behind photo- 
graph on mantel. Small (gilt) chair just behind the small 
table down r. Time, afternoon. Lights up. 

Mrs. de Smythe is DISCOVERED seated at the small table 
down VL., opening envelopes with a paper-knife, drawing out 
cards, and arranging these on a card-tray. She smiles at 
some of the cards, frowns at others, and shakes her head at 
still others. ENTER JanE, a f. ; she stands just within the 
doorway, with arms akimbo and head on one side. 

Jane. Plaze, mum, they've coom. 

Mrs. de Smythe (slightly turning her head). Have they? 
I'm so glad. Aren't they little beauties, Jane? 

Jane (shrugging her shoulders). Well, mum, that all dapinds 
apon taste. Oi can't say ez Oi admires terrestrial noses. (Arms 
akimbo.) "" ^^. 
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Mrs. ds S. (smiling indulgently, and gesticulating with paper- 
knife). Celestial, you should say. Never use words unless you 
are sure of their meaning. They are called celestial because they 
point to the ceiling. (Points to the ceiling with paper-knife. 
Jane looks up and continues to stare at ceiling until Mks. ds S. 
finishes speaking.) To speak plainly, they turn up. Some people 
admire them very much. They are all the style at present. 
(Turns to table,) 

Jane. Good hivens! Air they, now? Well, shtyle or no 
shtyle, Oi'm glad moine is aquilined. (Rubs her nose violently.) 
Wan av thim sames a bit f roigfatened, mum. 

Mrs. db S. (nodding her head). Poor little pet! She will soon 
get used to the change. I suppose they're both hungry. Hadn't 
you better take them down to the kitchen, and tell Eliza to give 
them some milk? 

Jane (stepping to c. and pointing with left hand). Kitchen! 
Milk! Thimf 

Mrs. de S. (impatiently). Yes, Jane, certainly. Kitchen. 
Milk. Them. Aren't they hungry? 

Jane (shaking her head slowly). Oi don't know, mum. Oi 
luver axed 'im. 

Mrs. de S. (smiling). I don't suppose you did. Just place a 
dish of milk before them, however, and you'll see how they'll act 

Jane (in amazement). Well, Oi niver! 

Mrs. de S. (referring to her cards). So Mrs. Perthboy sends 
regrets. That's too bad! Mrs. Witherfelt is coming, however, 
so I suppose I ought to be satisfied. This certainly is going to be 
my most successful " At Home." I never before received so few 
cards. (Jane goes to tea-table, up c, and rattles several cups and 
saucers.) Jane, you still here? 

Jane (twirling corner of apron). Yis, mum. Oi don't egg- 
sackly loike ter ax um inter the kitchen, mum. Wan av thim is 
rale swate lu'kin', mum; she has sich prithee oies an sich saft 
curtin' hair. 

Mrs. de S. (laying down paper-knife in astonishment). Curly 
hair! Why, I never heard of such a thing! How very strange 
she must look! 

Jane. Not a bit av it, mum. She luks illegant Curlin' hair 
is a great blissin', mum, an' saves a hape av tribble. Sim folks 
has ter use papers, wiles sim uses irins. Oi loikes papers mesilf, 
though it takes longer. (Mrs. de S. looks at Jane over the top 
of her lorgnette.) Whoy, only last week me sister's husband's 
brither's woife near fainted to death wid pain frim a-drippin' a 
pair ay rid-hot irins down her back wiles a-troyin' ter frizzle up 
her hair. 
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Mrs. de S. (with a shudder), Mercy, Jane ! Don't tell me such 
gruesome tales — 

Jane (interrupting), Shure, it was tirrible, mum. 

Mrs. de S. (lifting her hand to her head). My nerves are too 
sensitive to bear them. Besides, whoever heard of curling a dog's 
hair? 

Jane (in surprise), A dorg? 

Mrs. de S. Yes, a dog. How queerly you act! Didn't you 
just tell me that the two little pug-dogs I bought this morning 
had arrived? 

Jane (lifting her eyebrows), *Dade, mum, an' Oi didn't! 

Mrs. de S. Think, Jane ! 

[READY Mabel and Edith, to enter d. f. 

Jane. Shure, an* Oi am a-thinkin*, mum ! Frim the toime Oi 
was so hoigh (holding her hand about a foot from the Hoo^) me 
mither allers sid ter me, sez she, " Jane, shpake twicet baf are yer 
thinks oncet," an' Oi'm shure Oi niver sid nothin' about no dorg. 
Oi only sid thot yer nayce an* .her f rind what yer was suspictin* 
frim the Wist, hez jist coom. They're a-waitin' in the hall. 

Mrs. de S. (starting up angrily and dropping envelopes), Jane, 
you are without exception the stupidest girl I ever saw. You 
never once mentioned my niece. 

Jane (in an injured tone), Axcuse me, mum, but Oi did. Oi 
cooms in, an' Oi sez, sez Oi (bowing deeply) ^ plaze, mum, they've 
coom. 

Mrs. de S. How could I possibly know whom you meant? 
Well, never mind, now, they have been kept waiting long enough. 
Tell them to enter. (She settles herself in her chair, raises her 
lorgnette to her eyes, and looks expectantly toward d. f.) 

Jane (walks up, stands in doorway d. f., and beckons with left 
hand). She sez yer kin coom in. 

ENTER Mabel West, d. f. ; she goes c, looking over her left 
shoulder at Edith Morton, who follows timidly, carrying a 
small hand-bag, Jane stands in doorway, d. f., looking ad- 
miringly at Mabel and contemptuously at Edith. 

Positions. 

Jane. 
Edith. 
Mabel. 
Mrs. de Smyths. 

[EXIT Jane, d. f. 

Mrs. de S. (looks at both girls a second, then jumps up and 
throws her arms gushingly about Mabel, who looks in surprise 
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over her left shoulder at Edith). Oh, my dear girl, how glad I 
am to see you ! (Presses Mabel into her chair down r. Mabel 
immediately jumps up.) Now, sit right down and make yourself 
at home. This is your friend, I suppose? (Shakes hands with 
Edith while Mabel lays hand on Mrs. de S.'s arm,) 

Mabel. But, she is — 

Mrs. de S. Miss West Yes, your mother wrote me all abput 
her. How do you do. Miss West? Now (turning to Mabel), 
just make yourselves at home, and ask for anything you want, 
Jane told me you were the dogs, and had curly hair, and I 
couldn't imagine what she meant. 

Mabel. But youVe made a mistake. 

Mrs. de S. Oh, now I understand. She is such a trial. I shall 
have to ask you to excuse me, as I have an engagement. 

Edith (stepping forward). But before you go— 

Mrs. de S. (nodding indulgently). Jane will see that you have 
everjrthing. (To Mabel.) Now lie down and try to get a little 
nap. 

[Edith sinks back in conversation-chair, 

Mabel. But I'm not — 

Mrs. de S. (shaking her lorgnette at Mabel). Oh, you must 
be tired. I have sent out cards for an " At Home," and you must 
look your prettiest. Lord Chelsea is coming, and — 

Edith (again trying to interrupt). If you'd only let me ex- 
plain — 

Mrs. de S. (pushing her gently, but firmly, aside and speaking 
entirely to Mabel) . I want you to make a good impression. I've 
had hard work to get him, for he has only just landed, and I shall 
expect you to keep him. Good-by, dear (kissing Mabel). I 
shall be home in a short time. I am so sorry to have to tear my- 
self away. I have so much to ask you about your father. 

Mabel (in desperation). But, my father — 

Mrs. de S. (tapping her on the arm playfully). Yes, I know 
that he has sent a number of messages. You must tell me all 
about him when I return. You are his living image. Au revoir, 

(EXIT, L. 2 E.) 

Mabel (follows Mrs. de S. to the door, looks after her a sec- 
ond, then crosses stage, drops into arm-chair r. c, and laughs). 
Good gracious ! She is worse than an electric-bell. How do you 
suppose she came to mistake me for you? She's not my aunt 
(aside), thank fortune. 

Edith (dropping hand-bag and sinking into conversation-chair 

with a sigh). Well, I wish she were not mine. Oh, Mabel, I am 

so sorry I came. I hate society and all such fuss. I do wish I 

^had had sense enough to stay at home ! (She leans her elbows on 
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the chair arms, clasps her hands, and rests her chin on the backs 
of her fingers.) 

Mabel {shaking her finger at Edith). Well, you are a bigger 
goose than you look. Here you are, an heiress, about to make 
your dSbut in New York society, and all but ready to cry over it. 
(Goes to Edith and bends over her.) You silly child, I do be- 
lieve that there are tears in your eyes. 

Edith (jumping up, and walking up and down impatiently). 
Oh, dear! It's all very easy for you to tease me, but you don't 
know how I hate it all. What do I care about going to big recep- 
tions in houses where I shan't know a single soul, not even the 
hostess? I hate to meet strangers (stamping her foot upon the 
cards which Mrs. de S. had dropped), and I won't be married for 
my money. Fm not joking, I mean it. Aunt Dora is determined 
that I sh2^\ make a brilliant match. You heard what she said 
about Lord Somebody or other. Oh, dear! dear! dear! Why 
can't I be left alone to enjoy myself in my own way? (5*^^ flings 
herself down in arm-chair r. c.) 

Mabel (emphatically). Well, of all geese, you are the very 
goosiest. Wailing because you are going to meet a real live lord. 
Hum ! I wish I stood in your shoes. Wouldn't I have a glorious 
old time? Just imagine people bowing before you and saying in 
awe-struck tones, " Yes, my lady ; " " As you say, my lady." 
(Bows deeply as she speaks, and then laughs gayly.) 

Edith (drawing off her gloves slowly). It doesn't appeal to 
me in the least I should ten times, yes, a thousand times^ rather 
have a dear little home of my own, with a kind, wise, loving hus- 
band to work for me, and to feel that I might be inspiring him, 
and so helping on the work of the world. 

Mabel (snapping her fingers). A fig for your love in a cot- 
tage! Give me a fortune, a social position, and the chance of 
meeting a real, live lord, and the love will follow quick enough. 
Think of your mercies, my dear. As the old woman said, think 
of your marcies. 

Edith (disconsolately). I do think of them; but my life is so 
dull and stupid. I wish that I had half your vim. You always 
seem so happy, dear. 

Mabel. Well, I'm willing to change with you whenever you 
say the word. 

Edith (drawing her chair a few inches nearer to Mabel). 
Mabel, seriously speaking, do you mean that? 

Mabel ((fraic/in^ her chair nearer Edith's). Edith, seriously 
speaking, I do. 

Edith (leaning forward). Really? 

Mabel (laughingly imitating her). Really? But what's the 
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use of wishing? I might as well wish myself Queen of England 
at once. 

Edith (slowly). No. (Absently.) There's no chance of your 
being that 

Mabel (shaking her head sorrowfully), I suppose not, since 
the Prince of Wales wouldn't wait for me. But then, you see, I 
can't be you either. I was bom under an unlucky star and, as 
fairy godmothers are out of fashion, I suppose I shall have to 
make the best of myself. 

Edith. That depends. As for standing in my shoes, you are 
welcome to them. 

Mabel (laughingly extending her foot). But, my dear, they 
wouldn't fit me. I have a very good understanding. (Jumping 
up. ) But why waste our valuable time discussing impossibilities ? 
You must be preparing to meet a gay young lord and I — well, I 
must be satisfied with peeping at him through a crack in the door. 

Edith. Don't be a goose. 

Mabel (bowing mockingly) . Thanks. 

Edith (jumping up excitedly, drawing Mabel down into the 
arm-chair, and seating herself upon its arm). Listen, Mabel; I 
have a brilliant idea. I don't know how it ever entered my stupid 
head, unless Aunt Dora suggested it herself. If you are really 
willing, you take my place and play the rich heiress for a month. 
You can act the part to perfection. 

Mabel (interrupting). But — 
' Edith (covering Mabel's mouth with her hand). No, wait 
until I have finished. You can go to all the stupid receptions and 
dances and theatres you please ; and I can have leisure to explore 
the city and visit the art galleries and the hospitals, without any 
social duties to bother about, and with no Lord Thingumbob to 
marry me for my money. 

Mabel (gasping). Oh, Edith! (Sadly,) But, no, it is too 
good to be true. Your mother — ^your aunt — ^what will they say? 

Edith. They need never be any the wiser. When this visit is 
over, we can resume our own positions, and nobody here need ever 
know. I can write all the letters home, and you can tell me what 
to say. As for Aunt Dora, she already thinks that you are I and 
(Icmghing) declares you look like father. Mabel (clasping her 
arms about Mabel's neck), please, please, please consent. Just 
think how much happier we both should be. 

Mabel (shaking her head emphatically). But it wouldn't be 
right. I should feel as if I were robbing you. O Edith, don't 
tempt me. 

[READY Jane, with dish of fancy cakes, to enter d. f. 

Edith. It would be the greatest act of charity you ever did in 
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your life. Oh (stretching out her arms), to feel free, even for a 
few short weeks, to come and go, and be as foolish as I please, 
with no one to suggest that {with dignity) my conduct is un- 
becoming in an heiress! Mabel, you must! (Places her hands 
on Mabel's shoulders.) I shall never, never let you go until you 
promise to change with me. 

Mabel (laughing). Well, for your sake, then, Til yield. Isn't 
that a compliment? Remember, I do it only for your sake — ^not 
because I wish to get a peep at society ; not because I am crazy to 
be introduced to a lord ; not because I am dying for a lark. No, 
indeed. It is simply to oblige you, my dearest friend, that I con- 
sent to this tremendous sacrifice. (They kiss each other.) O 
Edith, are you perfectly sure that you realize all you are giving 
up? How I shall enjoy masquerading as an heiress, and putting 
on airs ! Forgive the pun, but I am so happy. 

Edith (jumping up gayly). Then it is decided. For one glad 
month I am to have peace. 

Mabel. And I, poor little I, shall be shaking hands with a 
dear little lord and saying — 

ENTER Jane, d. f., with a dish of fancy cakes. 

Jane. Plaze, Miss, can Oi be afther a-fixin' av the table? The 
Ot-Homers will soon bay here, an' Mrs. de Smyt'e tould me to 
bay shure an* hof iverything riddy. 

Positions. 

Jane. 

Mabel. Edith. 

Mabel (with an apologetic look at Edith). Certainly, Jane, 
<:ome right in. (Looks at cakes.) Oh, what are those dear little 
cakes? 

Jane (pointing with finger to the cakes). Plaze, Miss, thim's 
two cints a-pace, an' these yere air far fer tin. 

Edith (laughing). Jane, you are original, to say the least. 
Miss West didn't want to know the price of the cakes. Now we 
must go to our rooms. Come, Mabel — I mean Edith, I have so 
snuch to say to you that I am simply bubbling over. ' 

[EXEUNT Edith and Mabel^ l. 2 e. 

Jane (standing left of table up c, and re-arranging cups and 
saucers). Afthemoon tays is the funniest things Oi iv6r did say. 
Whoy they calls um " Ot Homes " whin iverybody is out a-vis- 
itin,' Oi can't guiss. (She knocks over the plate of cakes, goes 
down on her knees with a groan, and picks up cakes as she talks. 
She looks at each as she picks it up, blows on one to remove dust, 
wipes another lightly on her apron, eats one or two, and places 
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the plate back on the table.) An' how stingy rich folks kin bay! 
Wan teeny table loike this (points to table) ter fade more'n a 
hindred payple. An* sich truck as thim dressed-up sassoity gals 
make — Oi'd bay ashamed ter offer it ter a cat. Perfec' musses — 
all milk an' wather. No winder there's allers so much lift in the 
coops. Nobodys affers anybody s a cheer. (Seats herself in arm- 
chair,) Oi niver seed sich manners. A howl room-full av pay- 
ple, all a-standin' up an* a-talkin* ter once! It*s a jabber, jabber, 
jabber, " How-d*ye dew,** an* " Good-bye.** (Bows to right and 
left.) 

ENTER Mrs. de Smythe, in street costume, d. f. 

Mrs. de Smythe. Jane, has my niece gone up-stairs? 

Jane (retreating toward L. door, and tripping over footstool), 
Yis*m, they've jist wint. (EXIT, L. 2 e.) 

[READY Jane, Lord Chelsea and Jack Earl, to enter d. f. 

Mrs. de S. They? (Nods her head,) Oh, yes, I forgot the 
companion. (Seats herself in arm-chair and draws off her 
gloves,) Well, Mrs. Fitzgerald Mandeville de Smythe, at last 
you are taking the place that you have long sighed for. With a 
handsome heiress to introduce, my house will soon be the rendez- 
vous for the Slite of the city. (Throws cape on back of chair and 
removes hat, placing it on conversation-chair. ) Lord Chelsea has 
promised to come to my tea. Oh, Fm getting on finely! That 
stuck-up Mrs. Van de Couver bowed to me this morning. She 
has always made a point of not seeing me before. I'll soon be 
crowing over her with her four ugly, stupid daughters. My 
niece is just like me, with her dignified manner and her distingiU 
air. (She struts stiffly about the stage, nose in air.) Well, I 
must see how the dear child is getting on. I do hope she has a 
presentable dress to wear. Western styles are so different from 
ours. (EXIT, L. 2 E.) 

ENTER Jane, Lord Chelsea and Jack Earl, d. f. Jane draws 

back the portiere, to admit the men, 

Jane. Stip roight in, sirs, an* Oi*ll tell Mrs. de Smyt'e thot 
yere here. (EXIT, L. 2 e.) 

Lord Chelsea (coming down, looking about the room). Kind 
of looks as if we're rather early. What time does the card say. 
Jack? (Seats himself in arm-chair, r. c.) 

Jack (drawing card from pocket). Holy smoke! It says from 
five to seven. I could have sworn it was from four to six. 

Lord C. (snatching card from Jack's hand, then drawing out 
his watch and looking at it). By Jove! And it's only half-past 
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four now. What in thunder shall we do? Beat a retreat? 
(Walks up to D. F.) 

Jack (following him and placing left hand on Lord Chelsea's 
right shoulder). Too late for that, old man; we've sent up our 
names. (Both turn and go down c) What an awkward fix! 
She'll think you're rushing her. They say she's awfully rich and 
stunning. (Takes conversation-chair.) 

Lord C. (gloomily sinking into arm-chair). Who? Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald Mandeville de Sm3rthe? 

Jack (throwing sofa-cushion at Lord C). No, you idiot; the 
charming heiress. By the way, heiresses are always charming, 
aren't they? 

Lord C (angrily). Look here, Jack, do you suppose that I've 
come here to marry that girl for her money? (Reproachfully.) 
I thought you knew me better than that. 

Xack (crossing his knees). That's all very fine, my dear boy. 
Don't get so excited. Money is a great temptation ; so is a title. 
And when money meets title — (a shrug of the shoulders and a 
raise of the eyebrows). 

Lord C. Jack, tell me honestly ; do you believe, if I didn't have 
a title, that a girl would ever give me a second look? 

Jack (laughing). Well, she might I get a good many second 
looks, and I have neither title nor money. I go on my winning 
ways, and as yet, I grieve to relate, they haven't carried me very 
far. (He leans back, suddenly jumps aside, and removes Mrs. 
DE Smythe's hat from the seat beside him. Balances the hat on 
his hand, draws out a long hat-pin, and shakes it at Lord C, who 
laughs quietly.) 

Lord C Yes, but some day you will meet a sweet little girl 
who will love you for yourself alone. 

Jack (jabbing hat- pin into a sofa-cushion). Don't you be fool- 
ing yourself. Sweet little girls are not such idiots. 

Lord C I don't know about that. If she really, truly loved 
you she would be willing to throw herself away, and count the 
world well lost 

Jack. My dear, deluded boy, that's all you know about it 
(Gets up and leans against back of chair, resting his hands on 
the arms.) I have been really and truly loved no less than six 
times; yet here I am still, a woebegone bachelor. All you have 
to do is to look at a girl, and she is ready to fall at your feet 
Even if you were a knock-kneed, double- jointed, cross-eyed whip- 
per-snapper,, with the grace of a rhinoceros, it would be all the 
same. This is a strange country. They declare that all men are 
created equal and, at the same time, they are willing to sell their 
souls for a title ; while a poor, hard-working, good-looking fellow 
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like me can go to the bow-wows for all they care. (Goes to 
mirror and strikes attitudes.) Such blindness! Such unappre- 
ciative souls ! 

Lord C. Well, at least there is no deception in your case. 
When you do marry, you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your bride did not choose you for some empty honor which 
you happened to inherit. 

Jack (facing Lord C, putting his hands in his pockets, and 
rising up on tip-toe). Don't speak so scornfully of those empty 
honors. One would actually think that you regretted the posses- 
sion of your title. 

Lord C. (striking one hand against palm of the other, and 
biting his lip). So I do. I should like, for a few years at least, 
to be simple Mr. Chelsea, and see if I couldn't win the love of 
some noble girl on my own merits atid by my own efforts. 

Jack (shrugging his shoulders). I don't know about the 
'* Mr.," but you certainly are simple if you think that a " noWe '* 
girl is going to be satisfied to exist on honey and kisses for a 
steady diet Why, even the owl and the pussy-cat knew better 
than that They took some honey and plenty of money. Mark 
that Wise owl! Wise pussy-cat! No, sir-ree; such girls as 
you have in mind do not exist outside of novels. 

Lord C. (jumping up excitedly, and walking up and down). 
I'm sure they do ; only our confounded positions form an insur- 
mountable barrier between us, and we fail to recognize each 
other. 

Jack. You needn't get so excited about it. " Confounded po- 
sitions," as you so harshly term them, are mighty good things to 
have in this world. They oil the wheels of life, and save one 
from many a disagreeable experience. (Suddenly beginning to 
walk up and down, while Lord C. stops and looks at him in sur- 
prise.) Why, I'd give my hat — ^brim, crown, lining and all — ^to 
be Lord Chelsea for this afternoon. Wouldn't I have a good 
time with charming Miss Heiress and those stuck-up, spoiled 
darlings of fashion who have for me only those second looks you 
seem to be pining for ? 

Lord C. Just the thing ! Jack, you're a brick and a genius. 

Jack (stopping in his walk, and looking curiously at Lord C). 
A rare co^nbination, I admit What have I done now to inspire 
you with even more than usual admiration? 

Lord C. Done? Why, you haven't done ansrthing as yet, but 
you are going to do the greatest act of kindness imaginable. 

J KCT. (in pleased surprise). Indeed! How? 

Lord C. (shaking Jack's hand). You are going to be Lord 
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Chelsea during our visit to America, and I'm going to be Jack 
Earl. 
Jack (heartily). You don't say so! 

Lord C. Yes, I do. It's a fine scheme. No one here knows 
either of us. My sister wrote to this Mrs. de Sm3rthe that I ex- 
pected to be in New York for a few weeks, and she must take 
pity on me ; hence this invitation. If you will consent to change 
places with me, I can enjoy myself without being pestered to 
death by match-making mammas, and you can have your revenge 
upon society for its slights. 
Jack. My stars, what a lark ! 

Lord C I warn you, it won't be all your fancy paints it. You'll 
be bothered to death, and you'll hear " Lord Chelsea, this," and 
" My Lord, that," until you won't know whether you are on 
your head or your heels. 

[READY Mrs. de Smythe, to enter l. 2 e. 
Jack. Trust me for that. I'm like a cat, and always land on 
my own feet or on some one else's. {Prances about the room and 
steps on Lord C.'s foot.) Bless me, but there is rare sport ahead. 
(A noise is heard without, off L.) Pshaw! here comes the old 
lady, and my plans are not half laid. I haven't even had time for 
a rehearsal. I shall have to shut my eyes and go it blind. If I 
get very far wrong, you will have to prompt me. Watch the door 
till I get the proper expression. Your monocle, please. 

[Lord C. gives monocle to Jack, and stands r., with 
hands behind him, looking anxiously from Jack to l. 
door. Jack stands in front of the tea-tcile, facing 
the mirror, with feet well apart. He smooths his 
hair into a bang, affixes monocle in eye, and turns so 
as to face the audience. He assumes a perfectly 
vacant expression, and places the fingers of one hand 
between the first and second buttons of coat. 
Jack. How's this? 

Lord C Splendid! Perfectly splendid! Steady, here she 
comes. 

ENTER Mrs. de Smythe, l. 2 e., M full reception dress. She 
stands in door-way a second, gasing through her lorgnette 
at Lord Chelsea, who looks blankly at the wall aver her 
head. Then she catches sight of Jack. Her face lights up, 
and she goes to him with right hand extended. 

Mrs. de Smythe (effusively). Good afternoon, my lord. I 
am so sorry to have kept you waiting, but I did not know until 
this very minute that you were here. Jane is so careless. Can 
you pardon my unintentional rudeness? 
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Jack (very stiMy, speaking as if he had his mouth full). Aw— 
certainly, madam — aw— don't mention it, don't cher know. Aw 
— allow me to present Mr. — aw — Earl—aw (lowering his voice) 
he is something of a crank, don't cher know. Just now he — ^aw — 
has the aw— camera craze. He — aw — is perfectly harmless, only 
— aw— erratic, don't cher know. 

[Lord Chelsea makes a profound bow, but Mrs. de 
Smyths barely glances at him. She looks into Jack's 
face, through her lorgnette, with admiring eyes. 
Mrs de S. {to Jack). You don't say so? Poor man! {to 
Lord C, coldly). How do you do, Mr. Earl? {Without waiting 
for his answer, she turns her back on him and addresses Jack. 
Lord Chelsea nods over her shoulder to Jack, who looks inr^ 
tensely bored.) 

Positions. 
Jack. 
Mrs. de Smythe. 
Lord Chelsea. 

[READY Jane, off d. f. 
Mrs. de S. And what do you think of America, my lord? 
Jack {solemnly). I — ^aw — haven't had much time to think 
about it at all yet, don't cher know. What with your steam-cars, 
trolley-cars, cable-cars, elevated-cars, horse-cars and automobiles, 
don't cher know, I — aw — am positively so bewildered I scarcely 
know which way to turn, don't cher know. I — aw — have even 
forgotten my — a w^— manners. I — aw — owe you an apology for 
not being late, don't cher know. Awfully bad form. Aw — fear 
you will never invite us again. Deuced awkward, mistake. 

Mrs de S. {heartily). Let your mind be at ease, my lord; 
nothing that you could do would ever provoke me to that extent. 
Besides, I am more than delighted to be able to extend my wel- 
come to you before the other guests arrive, and to offer you what 
hospitality my poor, modest, little home affords. I want you to 
meet my niece. {Rings bell on small table down R.) She has 
just come from the West, where {significantly) her father owns 
several silver mines. 

[Jane appears in doorway d. f. 
Jane {impressively and slowly), tell Miss Morton that Lord 
Chelsea is waiting. 

[Jane looks admiringly at Jack, places her hand on her 
heart, rolls her eyes, and disappears, d. F. 
Now, my lord, please make yourself at home. {Goes to tea- 
table.) Is there any refreshment of which you will partake? 
. Lord C, {abruptly). Excuse me, Mrs. de Smythe, but Lord 
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Chelsea is too bashful to inform you that he never eats anything 
at receptions but canary-bird sandwiches. 

[Mrs. de Smythe turns toward Lord C. Jack shakes his 
fist at Lord C. over her shoulder, Mrs. de S. turns 
again to Jack, who reassumes bored expression. 
Lord C. shakes with silent laughter, 
Mrs. de S. Oh, indeed? I. shall certainly order some imme- 
diately. (Moves to ring bell) 

Jack (anxiously putting out his hand). Oh — ^aw — ^pardon me, 
madam, but — ^aw — ^my friend is mistaken. I — ^aw— couldn't 
dweam of--aw — giving you so much trouble. 

Mrs de S. (smiling). No trouble at all, let me assure you. It 
is a pleasure to cater to your wishes. Excuse me a minute, and 
I will see what is detaining my niece. 

[EXIT Mrs. de Smythe, l. 2 e. Both men stand gazing 

after her in silence a minute; then Jack turns, and, 

seising Lord C. by the shoulders, shakes him. READY 

Mrs. de S., Mabel and Edith, to enter l. 2 e. 

Jack. You villain ! You wretch ! You scoundrel ! How dare 

you tell such a yam? 

Lord C (laughingly pushing Jack aside). Let go. I just 
wanted to show you your power. Besides, I owe you one for 
making up that flim-flam about me and my poor little camera. 

Jack. To tell you the candid truth, I didn't know what I was 
saying; I knew I had to talk, so I just said the first thing that 
came into my head. YouVe had your revenge, however. Do 
you suppose that poor benighted woman will actually order 
canary-bird sandwiches? 

Lord C. Indeed she will, and, what's more, if you had ex- 
pressed a desire for electric-light sauce, she would do all in her 
power to obtain some for you ; so beware. 

Jack. I haven't had so much fun since I had the measles. Say, 
how do you like my drawl? 

Lord C. Rather overdone, but, as you see, everything goes. 
Jack (stiffening). Here comes Miss Millions. Now for a 
good time. 

[Jack, l. c ; Lord C, down r. 

ENTER Mrs. de Smythe, l. 2 e., beaming; after her come 
Mabel, with head held high, and Edith, following timidly. 

Positions. 

Mabel. Jack. 
Mrs. de Smyths. 
Lord C Edith. 
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Mrs is S. Lord Chelsea, allow me to present you to iny niece, 
Miss Morton. 

[Both bow; Mabel stiMy, Jack haughtily. 
Jack (coldly), Chawmed, I'm sure. 

Mabel (freegingly). Pleased to meet you. (Fans herself 
slowly,) 

Mrs. db S. (in en offhand manner). Miss West, this is Mr. 
Earl, a photographer. 

[L(»m C. and Edith bow and smUe. He crosses to her, 
and they taUi in dumb show. 
Edith (coaxingly). Will you show Lord Chelsea the art 
gallery? 

[Jack offers his right arm to Mabel, who bar^ely touches 

it, Mabel glances at him, sees his head heid high, 

and raises her own head higher. Jack tooks at her 

and lifts his head even more. Mabel peeps at him 

again, and so, with heads raised higher and higher, 

they walk across and EXEUNT r. 3 E. Mrs. de 

Smythe looks at them through her lorgnette, gives 

a long sigh of satisfaction, and EXIT L^ 2 e. 

LoBD C. (seating himself in ponversatian-chair beside Edtfh). 

I'm awfully glad to see you. Miss West It seems that I am 

not to be presented to the heiress — I mean to Miss Mort»n. 

Edith (with animation). Nor I to Lord Chelsea. I am so 
glad. I Ve always wanted to see a lord, but I should be frightened 
to death if I had to talk to one. I shouldn't know what to say. 
I suppose one should inquire for the Queen or the Prince of 
Wales. Don't you think so? 

Lord C. Oh, I don't know. Lords are very much like other 
men, and enjoy talking to a pretty girl whether she says any- 
thing or not. 

Edith (smiling at Lord C. over her fan). Thanks. I'll return 
the compliment by saying that I'd much rather talk to you than 
to Lord Chelsea. He looks so stiff and haughty, attd I'm sure he 
would snub poor little me. It is so easy to overlook a penniless 
girl. 

Lord C. Please don't speak of yourself like that But before 
I say anjrthing more allow me to apologize for coming so early. 
You see, L don't know how it happened, b^t w^ neither of u$ 
looked at the hour. We stupidly took it lor geared that your 
tea was from four to six. 

Edith. Oh, I understand. Aunt — I mean Mrs. de Smythe — 
thought more men would be able to come if she had it an hour 
later. Can't I offer you some salted almonds? The chocolate is 
not quite ready, I'm sorry to say. (Gets up, takes a dish of 
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sahed almonds from tea-table and holds it out to Lord C, who 
rises and takes several nuts.) 

Lord C. Don't apologize. I adore salted almonds. Hello! 
Here's a philopena. Will you do me the honor of eating it 
with me? 

Edith. Gladly, but I don't know how. What is a philopena? 

Lord C. A philopena is a delightful institution, and can be 
properly eaten only when twin nuts are found in the satpe shell. 
See, these kernels are not separated, but have even been salted 
together. 

[Edith stands at Lord C.'s r. and looks at the nuts in 
his hand. 
Now, you take one of these kernels in your right hand (giving 
Edith one nut), and I'll do the same with the other. Now 
(Edith raises nut to her lips) — ^no, don't eat it yet; we have to 
link arms. 

Edith (stepping back). Is — is that necessary? 

Lord C. Absolutely. No philopena can be properly eaten 
otherwise. Now, so (drawing her arm through his). No, you 
had better take the foot-stool. (He brings foot-stool forward. 
Edith stands upon it, facing audience. Lord C. stands %vith back 
to the audience, his left arm linked through hers.) Yes, this is 
right. Wait a minute, for I haven't explained what happens after 
the nuts have disappeared. You see, when we have eaten these 
tiny kernels, a magic charm exists between us which we must 
both try to break. If I give you anything and you take it, then 
the charm is broken in my favor, and you will owe me a gift. If, 
however, you can succeed in making me accept something from 
you, then the charm is broken in your favor, and I shall have to 
give you a present. Do you understand, or shall I make it 
clearer ? 

Edith (laughing). 1 understand perfectly. My object is to 
make you accept something, and to beware of taking an)rthing 
you may offer me. 

Lord C. Exactly. How clever you are ! Now, one, two, three, 
eat your nut. (They both eat nuts and seat themselves; Edith 
in conversation-chair. Lord C. in arm-chair.) Remember, if you 
are caught, you must pay the penalty. 

Edith (opening and shutting her fan). And what is that to bC} 
may I ask? 

Lord C. Well, that depends. Sometimes the agreement is 
made beforehand, but (hurriedly) , of course, it is too late for that 
now. So, if you are caught, you must grant me that which I 
ask; and 111 promise to do the same, even unto the half of my 
kingdom. Do you agree? 
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Edith. Yes, but you must be merciful. Remember, I am but 
a penniless girl. 

Lord C. (meaningly). Believe me, your pocket-book will not 
suffer on my account. (Turns to tea-table.) Oh, what lovely 
roses! (Takes one from vase and, after looking at it a minute, 
extends it to Edith.) See how exquisite the tints are nearest the 
heart. 

Edith (drawing back and clasping her hands behind her). 
No, no, no ! You cannot catch me so easily. 

Lord C. (laughing and returning rose to vase). I see I shall 
need all my wits. But, I warn you, I shall yet make you my 
debtor. 

[READY Mabel and Jack, to enter R. 2 e. 

Edith. Indeed? Don't be too sure. Pride goes before a fall, 
and, I warn you, I shall show no quarter when once I have you 
at my mercy. Oh, dear! here comes that horrid Lord Chelsea. 
I'm sure they haven't seen all the pictures. 

Lord C. (impulsively) . Ah, you give me much pleasure by im- 
plpng that the time has seemed short. 

Edith. Yes? Then 1 can say philopena. You have accepted 
something from me. 

Lord C. Very cleverly put, but you will have to work a little 
harder than that to win. Something more material must pass 
from your hand to mine before I am obliged to acknowledge my- 
self beaten. Otherwise, I should have won long ago, for I have 
given into your keeping since we ate those magic nuts something 
even more tangible than the pleasure you have given me. 

Edith (in surprise). I have no recollection of accepting any- 
thing. Surely you cannot say philopena? 

Lord C. Not yet, but I shall soon. 

Edith (rising). Indeed? Well, I defy you to do your worst. 

Lord C. (bowing deeply) . And I — accept your challenge. 

ENTER Mabel and Jack, r. 2 e. 

Mabel (looking from Lord C. to Edith). Have you two been 
here ever since we left? Why, you actually look as if you had 
been quarrelling. 

Lord C. (smiling at Edith). So we have. We are sworn 
enemies, at daggers drawn. 

Mabel. How extremely interesting ! A novel way to begin an 
acquaintance, I must say. 

Jack. Aw — I — aw — fear we have been — aw — imposing on your 
good-nature, don't cher know. Our first call has been anything 
but — aw — formal. 

ENTER Mrs. de Smythe, l. 2 e. She crosses s. 
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Positions. 
Jack. 
Mrs. de Smythe. Lord Chelsea. 

Mabel. Edith. 

Mrs. de Smythe (to Jack). Surely, my lord, you are not 
going now ? 

Lord C. Indeed, we were just apologizing for taking so much 
of your valuable time. We fear you will never invite us again. 
[Mrs. de S. looks at Lord C. impatiently during this 
speech; then turns again to Jack. 
Mrs. de S. My lord, I am much flattered to think that you 
have so honored us, and I trust that, erelong, we may have the 
pleasure of seeing you again. 

Jack. Aw — thanks, awfully. I — aw — have made an engage- 
ment to take your — aw — niece to a studio reception next Thurs- 
day afternoon, and — aw — with your kind permission, don't cher 
know, I shall — aw — call for her at four o'clock. 

[Mrs de S. beams on Mabel and Jack and talks to them 
in dumb show. 
Lord C. (to Edith). Miss West, will you give me the pleasure 
of escorting you to this same reception next week? I am sure 
you will enjoy it, for I hear that several of the paintings are well 
worth seeing. 
Edith. I shall be delighted. 
Lord C. Thank you so much. 

Jack. Then — aw — we must say au revoir for the present, 
don't chcr know. Come — aw — ^Jack. 

[Lord C. walks up to d. f. and starts to leave the room. 
Jack clears his throat very loudly. Lord C. looks 
back, steps aside and gives Jack precedence. 
EXEUNT Jack and Lord C, the former very stifHy. 
Mrs. de S. follows them up to d. f. admiringly. , The 
girls laugh silently. 
Mrs. de S. (to Mabel). Now, girls, make your final prink, 
for the rush will soon begin. (EXIT, l. 2 e.) 

Edith (drawing Mabel down into arm-chair, and sitting on 
the arm), O Mabel, I have had such a delightful afternoon. Mr. 
Earl is by far the nicest man I ever met — so clever and interest- 
ing. I am so much pleased with our exchange. It has given me 
one good time at least. It was so pleasant to feel that I was 
talking to a man who couldn't possibly be thinking of my 
troublesome millions. How did you like Lord Chelsea? (Stoop- 
ing over to look into Mabel's laughing face.) I don't see how 
you ever had the courage to talk to him. He looked so aristo- 
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cratic and stiflF with his (jumping up and imitating Jack) " Aw 
— ^with your permission, don't cher know, I — aw — will call for 
her at four o'clock." (She resumes her own tone,) Was he as 
impossible as he looked? 

[READY Mrs. de Smythe, tuith visiting card, to enter l. 2 E. 

Mabel (looking around to make sure that the room is empty). 
Well, my dear, to tell you the plain, unvarnished truth, he was 
powerfully stupid. I think I should have liked him very much 
had it not been for his tremendous dignity. What with my af* 
fected airs and his natural one, we were a pair of icicles. How- 
ever, he'll thaw out in time, and before the season is over I can 
promise you he will be literally at my feet 

Edith. But, surely, Mabel, you won't accept him? 

[READY Jane, to enter d. f. 

Mabel (carelessly). Oh, I don't know about that It will be a 
novel experience to be engaged to an icicle — only for a few days, 
of course. I couldn't possibly stand him any longer. I'd freeze. 
(She shivers.) Wouldn't he be furious if he knew what I think 
of his serene lordship? (Gets up and walks toward mirror up 
c.) Well, I must rearrange my hair before the circus begins. 
Come with me, dear, and tell me all about your poor young man. 

[EXEUNT Mabel and Edith, l. 2 e. 

ENTER Mrs. de Smythe, l. 2 e., with visiting card in her hand; 
she crosses stage and seats herself in small chair r. 

Mrs. de Smythe. A lord under my roof, and not a soul here 
to meet him and witness my triumph! Was there ever anything 
so provoking? (Sighs and looks at card.) Lord Chelsea — such a 
clear, cold, stately name. He must marry Edith. QRises and 
takes c. of stage.) I shall make him. And, really now, I don't 
believe he'll be so hard to make. I shall have to give her a hint 
not to be so stiff with him. (Looks toward tea-table.) Why, 
the iHea! Jane has forgotten to light the candles. (Rings bell.) 
I'm so glad Lord Chelsea left his card. I shall see that it is put 
in a conspicuous place. 

ENTER Jane, d. f. She stands in the doorway, in silence. 

If only he had come a few minutes later, so that I could have 
introduced him ! (She stands the card upon small table down R., 
takes a few steps backward and looks at it through her lorgnette; 
shakes her head; takes the card up again, puts it on mantel and 
goes through same business; then puts it on the wall-bracket up 
R. ; same business; takes it back to mantel, and looks at it with 
head on one side; catches sight of Jane; starts.) Light the 
candles, Jane. (EXIT, l. 2 e.) 
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Jane. Yis, mutn. {Goes to mantel, picks up card, puts it 
down, looks at it, imitating Mrs. de Smythe, then laughs and 
picks up taper. Strikes match on her shoe and talks as she lights 
candles.) OiVe been shpoke ter boy a rale loivc airl, Oi have. Oi 
hid his hat a-purpose, so's he'd have ter shpake ter me. Moy, 
but he's a shwell ! He sez, sez he : " Here, Sairy Anna Maria 
Jane, or whativer yer calls yersilf, where's me hat ? " " Aw, 
cum on," sez his frind, "or we'll mate the whowl ava-lanch." 
" Oi can't cum widout me hat," sez me lard, which wuz sinsible 
enough. " Here ut is, sor, me lard," sez Oi, " an' if you'd have a 
* lanch * " — which Oi sippose wuz hoigh English fer loonch — 
" Oi'm a 'feared ye're rather late, since it's most tay-toime." An' 
he laughs an' he sez, sez he: "Jane, you're a character." 
" Yis, sor, me lard," sez Oi, " Oi allers did hev a character ; an' 
if iver yer lady wants a maid, Mrs. de Sm)rt'e will give me a 
foine character." An' he laughs, an' sez he'd remimber me, which 
wuz good av him, fur Oi loikes ter be remimbered by lards. 
{Tossing her head high.) An' Oi'm a-goin' ter have a howl 
made in this bit av silver what he gev me (holding up a quar- 
ter), an' Oi'm a-goin* ter be afther a-gettin' the jewelry man ter 
wroite on wan soide " Remimber me," an* on the ither, " Ter 
Jane frum Lard Chilsea," so's Oill always remimber him, not as 
Oi'm loikely ter furgit. (She kisses the coin rapturously,) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT n. 

OKE WEEK LATER. 

SCTNE.— 5'am^ as Act I. The tea-table is removed, showing 
the fireplace. In the alcove up r. are a small davenport or 
table, with writing materials, small lamp and matches on it, 
and a chair. Piano lamp, lighted, midway between alcove 
and R. 2 E. Low table r. c. set with tiny cups and saucers. 
Time, late afternoon. Lights up. 

ENTER Mabel and Edith, l. Mabel carries a portfolio, and 
walks toward the alcove. Edith toys with ornaments on 
mantel. 

[READY Jane, Jack and Lord Chelsea, to enter d. f. 
Mabel. Now, my dear girl, while you are putting on your hat, 
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I'll just scribble a few lines to Cousin Annie, to tdl her about 
the fun we are having from our little joke. (Takes out watch 
from belt; looks at it and puts it hackJ) It's only half-past three; 
and» as they won't be here until four, I shall take advantage of 
these few minutes. {Looks at Edith, who is smiling absently.) 
How happy you look, dear! (Goes to her and puts her arm 
around her.) Don't lose your heart to that poor Mr. Earl. Lord 
Chelsea says that he is only a poor photographer, or something or 
other of no importance. Remember, you are not the poor girl 
for whom you are masquerading. Why, you could marry Lord 
Chelsea himself, airs and all, if you wish. 

Edith. Ah, but I don't. (Laughing.) You are perfectly wel- 
come to him. 

Mabel (walks to alcove again, but looks over her shoulder). 
Well, don't take Mr. Earl too seriously. No doubt, he is the flirt 
that impecunious men are apt to be, feeling perfectly sure that 
no one would consider them for a moment. 

Edith (shrugging her shoulders). Oh, such sage advice! 
Look to your own heart, my dear. I'll be down in a couple of 
minutes. (EXIT, l. 2 e.) 

[Mabel seats herself in alcove, half hidden by portiire; 
lights a tiny lamp and begins to write. Bell rings and 
footsteps are heard off d. f. Mabel starts forward, 
then draws back, blows out lamp hastily and draws 
portihe so that she cannot be seen. 

ENTER Jane, d. f., followed by Lord Chelsea and Jack. 

Jane (holding the portiere back, so that the men can pass into 
the room; placing her hand over her heart and rolling her eyes 
upward as Jack appears). Walk roight in. The ladies air up- 
stairs. (EXIT, L. 2 E.) 

[Lord C. seats himself in arm-chair. Jack stands up c, 
back to fireplace. 
Jack (looking about and seeing no one). Well, old man, how 
goes it? Tired of the exchange yet? 

Lord C. (leaning back in his chair). Not a bit of it. Never 
had a better time in my life. Little Miss West is the sweetest girl 
I ever met. I've quite lost my heart. 

[Mabel peeps cautiously out and, seeing only the men's 
backs, stands with one hand on the portQre. 
Jack. Good gracious ! You don't mean it? 
Lord C. (calmly). Fact. 

Jack (putting his hands in pockets, and uttering one low 
whistle). Whew! What will mamma say? 
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Lord C. Don't know ; and, to tell the truth, I don't care. Be- 
sides, it's the fashion for Englishmen to marry American girls. 

[READY Edith, to enter l. 2 e., in street costume. 

Jack. Yes, If the American girls are rolling in riches, we 
Englishmen condescend to spend their money for them. You 
should have gpne in for the heiress. She's a stunner. 

[Mabel leans forward and kisses her hand to Jack. 

Lord C. {coldly). No, thank you. She isn't my style. I never 
did admire those stuck-up, conceited, take-you-down sort of 
girls. 

[Mabel draws hack, frowns, and shakes her Ust at Lord C. 

Jack. Well, she is pretty high and mighty, I confess, but I 
thii^ it is only on the surface ; at heart, I am inclined to believe 
she is a pretty fine girl, with plenty of spirit, a little spoiled, I 
admit, by her wealth, which, they say, is enormous. If it were 
not for those confounded airs of hers, she'd be some fun. But 
(.sadly) one cannot flirt with a poker. 

[Mab9L looks out of left side of portiere, scowls at Jack, 
and tosses up her head contemptuously. 

JjottD C {turning; Mab^ jumps back). I don't think you can 
throw any stones. 

Jack (smiling complacently, and clasping hands back of head). 
No ; I flatter myself I'm equal to her. 

Lord C. (getting up and clapping Jack on shoulder). Never 
mind, little boy. She'll soon succumb to your charms, or rather 
to the charm of being " my lady." If you had as much experi- 
ence as I have, you'd admire her for not being ready to jump 
down your throat. 

Jack (putting his hand affectionately on Lord C.'s shoulder). 
"Why don't you try to win her, Chelsea? Seriously, I feel as if 
I were cheating you out of your rights. 

Lord C Don't worry about me. I find it the greatest relief in 
the world to lay aside my title and court a lovely girl as a man 
should; If you are satisfied, I am, and we will carry the farce to 
the end. 

Jack. Agreed. 

[They shake hands. 

ENTER Edith, l. 2 e., in out-of-door costume; she shakes hands 
with the men, and looks about the room in surprise. 

Edith. I am so sorry to have kept you waiting, but I thought 
Ma — I mean Edith — was here talking to you. 
- Lord C. No, indeed ; but don't apologize. She probably doesn't 
Icnow we're here. 

[Mabel peeps slowly out, puts her finger on her lips, and 
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raises her eyebrows. Edith smiles and nods back. 
Mabel again takes refuge behind curtain, 

Edith. That's funny! 

Jack (impulsively). Vl\ tell you what; it's a shame for you 
two picture lovers to miss the treat. {Remembering himself.) 
Don't cher know — aw — er. You — aw — go on ahead, and— aw — 
I'll wait for Miss — aw — Morton. You — aw — can find out which 
— aw — ^pictures — aw — are worth looking at, don't cher knbw. 

Lord C. Just the thing! Come, Miss West, and we'll leaVc 
these two tardy ones to follow later. 

[All move toward d. f. Mabel peeps farther and farther 
out. 

[EXEUNT Edith and Lord C, d. r. 

Jack (stepping to doorway and calling after them, back to 
audience). I say, I'll meet you at the — aw — Fifth Avenue en- 
trance. 

[When his back is quite turned, Mabel crosses stage Of^ 
tiptoe, carrying portfolio. She drops a letter as she 
goes.. EXIT, L. 2 e. 

Jack [returning slowly). Never saw a fellow so hard hit as 
Chelsea. He thinks the sun, moon, stars, and all the little planets 
circle right around that little girl. (Seats himself in arm-chair,) 
Wonder how long I'm to wait for Miss Millions. I must stop 
thinking of her by that name or I'll get into trouble. (Looks 
around room; sees letter on Hoor.) By jingo! Where did this 
come from? (Picks up letter and looks at it.) It's intended for 
me, too — I am Lord Chelsea for the present. Funny! (Turns 
envelope over and over.) Feel as if I shouldn't open it. Well, 
here goes. (Draws letter out of envelope and reads.) " My own 
dear — " (Aside.) Didn't know I was anybody's own dear. Most 
interesting piece of news! (Reads.) " I'm not going to describe 
our trip, but I shall tell you something exciting at once." (Turns 
page over; looks at last page; holds letter upside down, at arm's 
length.) Where in thunder is the rest of the letter? It's worse 
than a Chinese puzzle. Ah! I have it. (Reads.) " Edith and I 
have changed places — temporarily, of course. You see, Edith 
hates society, and I love it. She is shy, and I — well, I am not. 
She has a soul for art and music and literature, while I like the 
theatres, the balls, and the kettledrums. So we have agreed that 
during this visit I shall play the rich heiress and leave her to 
amuse herself in her own sweet, simple way." (Aside.) My 
stars, what have I struck! (Reads.) "Candidly, I didn't re- 
quire much persuasion. The role of a spoiled darling of fashion 
suits me to a ' T.' " (Aside, flopping over the pages, excitedly,) 
"T," "T," "T." confound it. where do I turn next!. (Takes 
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letter to piano lamp.) Oh, yes; here I am. (Reads.) "I have 
met a real, live lord " — (aside) you think you have, my dear — 
(reads) " and I am going to an art gallery with him this after- 
noon." (Aside.) Indeed? Well, you'd better hurry up, then. 
(Reads.) " To tell you the truth, my dear, I don't think much 
of him." (Makes a wry face.) Jingo! that's hard lines, I must 
say. (Reads.) ** But I am having lots of fun, and I am going 
to make him propose." (Aside.) Thunder! I'm off the track 
again — ^just at the most exciting part. (Walks hurriedly up and 
down stage, letter in hand. ) Why, in the name of mischief, can't 
a girl buy a big sheet of foolscap paper, so a fellow may have 
clear sailing? (Stumbles over foot-stool. Turns Mrs. de 
Smythe's chair-back to audience; seats himself astride of it; 
places letter against chair-back.) Ah, here I am again. Who 
would have thought she'd switch off on this track? (Reads.) 
*' The fact that I once had a really, truly lord at my really, truly 
leet will console me when, as a poor, lonely old maid, I drag out 
my miserable existence in some charitable institution for the re- 
lief of aged, respectable females. Won't he be surprised out of his 
carefully cultivated calm when he finds that an American girl 
can say * No ' to a title! Well, I have written a regular book." 
(Aside.) You certainly have. (Reads.) " So I must close. 
Write when you find time, to your devoted ^oz — " (Aside.) 
What! (Reads.) " Mabel West." 

[Drops hand, holding letter, to his side. READY 
Mabel, to enter l. 2 e. 
Gee whizz! Well, I never! It's very evident that this weighty 
document was never intended for my eyes. She must have writ- 
ten ray name on the envelope by mistake. The little wretch ! She 
certainly has plenty of pluck, and I admire her for it. 

Mab^l (of /l, 2 e.). Yes, I know, auntie. 

Jack (tosses letter into alcove). I hear Miss — what shall I 
call her? For the present we must keep up the farce, and she 
shall still be the heiress. Now for my heavy dignity. I regret to 
say it is waxing tiresome. (Puts up monocle and assumes digni- 
fied pose; blank expression.) 

ENTER Mabel, l. 2 e., with hat and wrap, fastening gloves. 
READY Mrs. de Smythe, with fan, and Jane, with duster, 
to enter l. 2. e. 

Jack. Aw — Miss Morton — ready at last! 

Mabel. Why lay such stress on the " last "? Am I late? 

Jack (glancing toward alcove). No — aw — no, certainly not. 
You — aw — are just in time. I wouldn't have had you come a 
minute sooner, don't cher know. 
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Mabel (looks about the room). Where are the others? 

Jack. They Ve gone on ahead. 

Mabel. Then I am late. How provoking! I think thqr 
might have waited. I was only putting on my hat. 

Jack (striding around her and looking admiringly at her hat). 
Indeed, then I'm not surprised that they didn't wait It must 
take a — aw — girl so — ^aw — long to find — ^aw — ^the front of her 
bonnet, don't cher know. Can I assist you with those buttons? 
They seem a trifle unruly. (Takes Mabel's hand and tries to 
fasten glove. She writhes and wriggles, and draws up her face 
as if in pain.) 

Mabel (faintly). Oh, thanks. (Snatches away her hand.) 
Oh, ouch! 

Jack (apologetically). Aw— did that hurt? 

Mabel (fastening glove herself). No, but you needn't fasten 
the last button. It is a little troublesome. 

Jack (trying to take her hand). Oh — ^aw — I don't mind 
trouble. Let me try — ^aw — ^it won't take a minute. 

Mabel (drawing back). No, never mind it. I never fasten it 
anyway. Come, or they'll think we are lost. 

[EXEUNT Uasosl and Jack, d. p. 

ENTER Mrs. de Smyths and Jane, l. 2 e. Mrs. be S. pauses at 
doorway and looks in to make sure that the room is empty 
before entering. She specks in a low tone at iirst, but her 
voice gets louder and louder. Jane carries a long'handled 
duster, which she twists awkwardly. 

Mrs. de Smythe (seating herself in arm-chair, r. c). Jane, 
are you sure? What you tell me is so astonishing that I can 
scarcely believe it. Surely, you must be mistaken. (Leans 
anxiously forward and looks up into Jane's face.) 

Jane (standing at Mrs. de S.'s left). 'Dade, mum, an' Oi ain't 
Oi'm as sure as Oi've a nose on me face. 

Mrs. de S. (smiling)- Well, that's a self-evident fact. But 
(striking her closed fan on chair arm) I must have proofs. 

Jane. Ye shall have um, mum. Oi'll tell yez all aboot it 
Yer know, this was me afternoon oot? (Mrs. de S. nods.) An' 
Dinny McQuaid tuk me a-walkin' down Fifth Avenoo. Oi was 
a-wearin' av me purple dress — 

Mrs. de S. (impatiently). Never mind your clothes, Jane. 
Just state the facts. 

Jane. That's what Oi'm after a-doin', mum. I wore me big 
rolling-gold chain (Mrs. de S. leans back in chair, and shuts her 
eyes resignedly), an' Oi had fastened ter wan ind av it the pace 
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av silver whit Lard Chilsea (Mrs. de S. opens her eyes and sits 
bolt upright) gev me the furst toime Oi met him. 

Mrs. de S. The impudence ! 

Jane. Not a bit av it, mum ; Lard Chilsea is a rale gintlemin. 
Oi had the jewelry mon ter exicribe on the bock av it " Ter Jane 
frum Lard Chilsea," an* Dinny tuk a hold av the big pace, an' 
he sez, sez he: " Is it fray silVer yer fer, Jaile? " " Not fer yez 
ter be so free wid," sez Oi. "Where did yer catch it?" sez 
Dinny. " Lard Chilsea gev it ter me," sez Oi. " Oh, coom off," 
sez Dinny, " draw it moild." 

Mrs. de S. Will you never come to the point? 

Jane (speaking faster). "Coom off yersilf," sez Oi, "an' 
what's more," sez Oi, ** it's swate on Miss Martin he is. They're 
afther a-kapein' coompafty," sez Oi. 

Mrs. i« S. (fanning herself violently), Jane! 

Jane. " What cher a-givin' us," sez Dinny. " Oi seed Lard 
Chilsea just now a-goin' doon the avenoo wid Miss Wist an' 
a-lookin' as if he'd loike ter jump down her t'roat," sez he^ 

Mrs. de S. (tapping the floor with her foot). O Jane, he didn't 
say that? 

Jane. Thim were his very words, mum. " It wuz Miss Mar- 
tin, yer wuz afther a-seein'," sez Oi. " Can't a man belave his 
own oies?" sez Dinny. " Oi'll ate me hot if there they ain't now." 
Sure enough, mum (pointing with duster) j Oi looks up an* seed 
Miss Wist a-goin' into a art gallary wid Mr. Airl. 

Mrs. de S. Yes, I know that, but — 

Jane. Jist let me till it, mum, me own way. " It's roight 
enough yer air half-way," sez Oi. " Thot's Miss Wist, but that 
ther^ feller what's wid her, he ain't no lard; he's jist Mr. Airl." 
" Bedad, an' he ain't, thin," sez Dinny. " It's yersilf what's 
wrong," sez Oi. "Lard Chilsea is a lane, lanky mon what luks 
as if he'd swsdlered a ram-rOd whin he wuz a baby, and ttiver 
digested it." " That's Mr. Airl," sez Dinny. " Lard ChHsea,^* 
sez Oi. " Airl," sez Dinny. " Chilsea," sez Oi. " Airl," " Chil- 
sea" (gesticulates violently and stamps her foot)^ an' we kipt 
a-scrappin' till Dinny he got mad* an' he up an* sez, " Oi wuz furst 
cousin ter his lardship's valet, an' Oi jist guiss Oi ought ter 
know." " Furst cousin ter the lamp-post," sez Oi ; " maybe yer 
ought ter know, but it's very ividint yer don't." " Oi got a picter 
what Bill, me cousin, swiped wan day," sez Dinrty — 

Mrs', de S. Swiped ? Jane, what a dreadful expression ! 

Jane. Yis, mum; swiped, hooked, cribbed. Dinny ain't a bit 
pertic'lar aboot his languidge, mum. Oi'm allets afther him aboot 
it. ' "An' the picter," sez Dinny, "hez Lard Chil sea's name on 
tbclwck," sez Dinny, " writ b^ hissilf," sez Dihny. "An* Oi'll 
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fetch an' show it ter yez/' sez Dinny. An* he did, mum, an' yer 
could hev knocked me doon wid der poker, Mrs. de Smyt'e, whin 
Oi seen on that photygraph the face av that Airl man. Here it 
is, mum, ye can see it fer yersilf. {Draws a large picture from 
her apron pocket and hands it to Mrs, ds S., who examines it 
from every point of view, and reads name written on back. Jane 
stands triumphantly watching her.) 

[READY Mabel, to enter d. f. 

Mrs, de S. It's very strange. I don't understand it If, as you 
say, this is Lord Chelsea, then the man {tapping photograph 
angrily with closed fan) whom we have been entertaining for Uie 
past week is an impostor! {Her voice rises almost to a shriek.) 

Jane. Sure, mum, Lard Chilsea orter know hissilf. He's jist 
stipped back loike, an' let that Airl man take his place. 

Mrs. de S. It's outrageous! {Getting up and walking excit- 
edly up and down, striking the picture against the knuckles of her 
right hfmd. Jane walks up and down on the other side of the 
stage, in opposite directions, imitating Mrs. de S.) I repeat, it's 
outrageous I 

Jane. It is, mum. 

Mrs. de S. It's a piece of blackmail ! 

Jane. Yis, mum. 

Mrs.de S. It's infamous! 

Jane. 'Dade, an' it is, mum. 

Mrs. de S. He should be punished ! 

Jane. He raley should, mum. 

Mrs. de S. I shall speak to my niece about it this very day. 

Jane. Thot's roight, mum. 

^RS. DE S. {turning angrily toward Jane). You may go, Jane. 

Jane {meekly). Yis, mum. {Walks to l. 2 e., then turns.) 
Pjaze, mum, may Oi hev the picter? 

Mrs. de S. {still angry). You shall have it in a day or two. For 
the present you must leave it with me. I shall take care that 
nothing happens to it. 

Jane. Viry will, mum. If Dinny sez ann3rthing, Oi'll till him 
he can jist whistle fer it (EXIT, l. 2 e.) 

ENTER Mabel, d. f. Mrs. de S. places picture face downward 

on table r., hastily. 

Mabel {cheerfully). O auntie, you here? 

Mrs; de S. {gloomily). Yes, my poor child, I'm here. Where 
is {scowls) Lord Chelsea? 

Mabel {seats herself in conversation-chair, and slowly draws 
off gloves as she talks). He has just left me at the door. We 
didn't go to the Art Gallery. As it was so late we only walked upt 
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to Huylcr*s for some soda. I felt tired, so I came right home, and 
he has gone back to tell the others I'm not coming. They'll all be 
here to tea in a few minutes. 

[Mrs. de S. looks worried, starts to get up, re-seats her- 
self, covers her face with her hand. Mabel looks at 
her. 
Why, what's the matter? You look worried. 

Mrs. de S. (turning to her, and speaking slowly and sadly). 
Worried ? Worried ? O my poor girl ! I have something to tell 
you that I fear will make you very unhappy. 

Mabel (alarmed; drops gloves). What is the matter? Oh, 
please tell me at once if anything terrible has happened. 

Mrs. be S. Can you be brave ? It is breaking my heart. Hadn't 
— ^hadn't we better wait until after tea? 

Mabel (kneeling before her). No, indeed. Please don't keep 
me. any longer in suspense. (Turning up her face and clasping 
Mrs. de S.'s hands.) See, look at me. I am brave. Oh, why do 
you look so grave ? Please, please, please tell me now, , 

Mrs. be S. (sighing and shaking her head). My poor darling! 
We have both been terribly deceived. I hate to speak the words 
that will wound you so deeply, but I feel that it is my duty. 

Mabel (jumping up). I should rather hear the worst at once 
than be kept any longer in this horrible uncertainty. 

Mrs. de S. (rising and picking up photograph). That's right, 
brace yourself for the shock. I must reveal to you the infamous 
perfidy of one in whom we both trusted. Lord Chelsea (she 
shows Mabel picture, then turns it over and points to name on 
back) is an impostor — a villain — a. fraud — a black-hearted wretch! 
(Mabel looks at picture, drops into arm-chair and buries her face 
in her hands, convulsed with silent laughter. Mrs. de S. thinks 
she is crying, and storms up and down stage, back of Mabel.) 
To speak plainly, he — ^he isn't Lord Chelsea at all. He has come 
here like — ^like a sheep in wolf's clothing to (stamping her foot) 
steal away your heart and fortune. But don't be frightened, my 
poor girl (patting Mabel's bowed head). I will save you from 
his perfidy — I will, yes, I will. There, there, don't cry so. He 
isn't worth one of your tears. I shall dismiss him this afternoon 
in such terms (twists photograph angrily until she tears it) that 
he will never dare to cross your path again. (Throws torn pic- 
ture into alcove.) 

Jane (poking her head into l. 2 e.). Thot's roight, give it to 
him, mum. 

[Mrs. de S. frowns at Jane and motions her a^ay. 

Mabel (jumping up and turning to Mrs. de S. ; trying to sup- 
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press laughter), O auntie, excuse me for laughing, but the re- 
action is so great. 

[Mrs. de S. turns to go, face frowning and angry. 
No {placing her hand on Mrs. de S.*s arm), don't go. I haven't 
lost my reason, but — ^but you frightened me so. Why, I knew all 
this and — 

Mrs. de S. {shaking off Mabel's hand, and fanning herself vio- 
lently, tapping the floor with foot). What, you knew, and con- 
sented to this atrocious piece of deception ? (Raises head haugh- 
tily.) What was your object, may I ask? 

Mabel {putting arm around Mrs. de S. and bringing her c). 
Wait, oh, hear me I You are taking too much for granted. I 
have had nothing whatever to do with this a0air. I only found 
it out, by accident, this afternoon. But, really, auntie {coax- 
ingly), it is all a joke. The exchange was only made in fun. 

[Mrs. de S. shakes her head incredulously. 
You are taking the whole affair too seriously. 

Mrs. de S. {severely). It is you who are at fault for treating 
the matter so lightly. {Working herself up to anger again.) It 
is no trifling thing for a man to introduce himself to strangers 
under an assumed name. 

Jane {poking in head again). 'Dade, an' it ain't, mum. 

Mrs. de S. {bus., waving Jane back). I always suspected him. 
[Mabel looks at Mrs. de S. in amazement at this, then 
turns away to hide laughter. 

Jane. So did Oi, mum. 

Mrs. de S. {bus., waving Jane back). I saw through his high^ 
fainting airs. 

[Mabel, looking at Mrs. de S., laughs and turns again. 

Jane. So did Oi, mum. 

Mrs. de S. {starts toward Jane so threateningly that Jane dis- 
appears). He couldn't pull the wool over my eyes so ea^y {taps 
her brow). Now, Mr. Earl, or rather the real Lord Chelsea, is 
a true gentleman, and /, at least, have always treated him with 
the consideration he deserves. 

{At this audacious speech Mabel draws a face of perfect 
surprise, then sinks exhausted into arm-chair. 
What a pity you introduced him to that stupid little companion 
of yours. She must be shown her place. {Fans more slowly; 
taps foot less angrily.) 

Mabel {impulsively starting up and holding both of Mrs. de 
S.'s hands). Auntie, will you do me a great favor? 

Mrs. de S. Certainly, anything in my power. 
Mabel. You promise? 

Mrs. de S. Ye— es, of course, of course. 
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Mabel (putHug one arm about Mrs. de S.*s waist and looking 
eoaxingly into her face). Well, I want you to let this affair re- 
main a secret between us. 

[Mrs. de S. shakes head violently. 
Just you and me. Yes, you mustn't breathe a word of it to a 
single soul. 

Mrs. db S. But, my dear child, you do not know what you are 
asking. I cannot permit this state of things to continue. No, 
you must have your rights and that conceited puppy. Jack Earl, 
shown his proper place. Why {getting excited; hus,), unless 
something is done immediately that little snip of a companion of 
yours will marry Lord Chelsea right under your nose. The de- 
signing baggage ! It's my opinion, she's at the bottom of this. 
It would be just like her impertinence. (Seats herself r. side of 
conversation-chair,) I always mistrust those quiet girls; they're 
deceitful flirts» every one of them. 

Mabel {seating herself beside Mrs. de S. and shaking her 
finger at her mischievously). Auntie, you promised, remember. 

Mrs. de S. But I gave you credit for more common sense. 
Besides {with dignity), I promised your father to take care of 
jrou. 

Mabel. That has nothing to do with it. Now, listen, dear 
auntie; you must agree to what I say, or you will spoil every- 
thing. 

Mrs. de S. {fanning herself slowly). As far as I can see 
{shrugs shoulders) everything is about spoiled. 

Mabel. No, indeed, it isn't. Everything is going beautifully. 
Now, auntie dear, listen, and I'll make you a promise. Miss 
West will never marry Lord Chelsea. 

Mrs. db S. {looking her over witheringly) . Well, I don't see 
how you arc jgfoing to prevent it, unless you allow me to interfere. 
{Getting up and walking toward u 2 e., as if dismissing the sub- 
ject,) You are too young and frivolous to realize the gpreat 
wrong that has been done you ; and I, your aunt, in the absence 
of your parents, am the proper person to attend to your interest. 

Mabel {rising sadly). Very well. But I warn you, if you say 
one word, or let fall one hint of this secret, I shall immediately 
pack up my things and return home. 

[Mrs. de S. looks crestfallen and takes a step nearer 
Mabel. Mabel turns. 
Miss West will never marry Lord Chelsea, and cvenrthing will 
turn out beautifully, if you will only let me have my way this 
once. {Goes to Mrs. de S. and winds her arms about her,) Do, 
please, there's a dear, sweet, lovely auntie. 

[Mrs. de S. shakes her head firmly. 
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Or else, I mean it, I shall take the next train to Nevada. (Turns 
toward d. f.) 

Mrs. de S. (sinking into chair down r.). Well, I promise — 

Mabel (springing forward and kissing her). Oh! 

[READY Edith, Jack and Lord C, to enter D. f. 

Mrs. de S. (pushing her hack). But it is sorely against my 
better judgment. You are a very unreasonable girl. (Turns 
back upon Mabel. Bus. of growing angry.) Brother Tom was 
always too easy and lenient to manage anybody, so I suppose it 
isn*t your fault that you're spoiled. You don't take after me, I'm 
thankful to say. 

[READY Jane, with tray, etc, to enter d. f. 

Mabel (sincerely). Believe me, you will never be sorry that 
you let me manage this affair. 

Mrs. de S. (sorrowfully). I wish I could think so. Oh, I 
forgot to tell you that Jane knows all about it. It was she who 
told me. 

Mabel. That's all right; I can manage Jane. (Hears noise 
outside, off d. f.) Oh, here they come. Remember, not by one 
word or sign must you betray the knowledge we possess. They 
say a woman can't keep a secret. Ahem! Well prove that at 
least two women can. 

ENTER Edith, Jack and Lord Chelsea, d. f. Mabel helps 
Edith o/f with her coat. Jack stalks over to Mrs. de S., > 
who glares at him a minute, then hitches her chair away from 
him. Lord Chelsea hovers about Edith. 

Positions. 

Mabel. 

Jack. Edith. 

Mrs. de S. Lord C. 

Mabel (to Edith). Did you enjoy yourself? How cold you 
are, dear! Auntie, will you ring for Jane to bring in the tea at 
once? They must have something hot. 

[Mrs. de S. rings bell. Jane appears, d. f., with tray 
containing teapot, sugar-bowl, cream- Jug, spoons, 
plate of cakes. She takes these things to Mabel, who, 
seated in arm-chair, proceeds to pour tea, taking cups 
and saucers from tea-table at her right. Edith sits 
^ side of conversation-chair. Lord C. takes left side. 
Jack passes the cups, giving one to Mrs. de S. /irst. 
Mrs. de S. looks blackly at Edith and Lord C, and 
almost snatches cup from Jack's hand. He pauses, 
looks at her in surprise, 'puts up monocle and looks 
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at her again. She half turns her back on him, EXIT 
Jane, d. f. 
Mab£l (calmly pouring tea). Well, what did you think of the 
pictures ? 
Edith {confused, looks at Lord C). Pictures? 
Lord C. (pausing in act of drinking tea). Pictures? 
Mabel (smiling indulgently). Yes, pictures. I was under the 
impression that you went to an art exhibition. 

Lord C. (laughing). To be sure, so we did. But pictures are 
the last things one can see nowadays. We have to rlivc over 
sketches, scrawls, outlines, impressions and such vanity, which we 
dignify by the name of " Modem Art." 

Edith. Yes, yes; we tried in vain to find beauty in a canvas 
upon which the artist had, in frenzy, emptied all his tubes of 
colors at once and stirred them (gesticulating with teaspoon) 
frantically around with a mucilage brush or a whisk-broom, I 
forget which. We soon tired of this, and then (looks up into 
Lord C.*s ey^s) — 
Mabel. And then — ? 

Jack (who has been trying vainly to engage Mrs. de S. in 
dumb conversation). Yes — ^ah — and then? 

Edith (looking down embarrassed). Then? Oh, what did we 
do then, Mr. Earl? 

Lord C. (lightly). Oh, we criticised the people, and laughed 
at their taste in dress, and talked — ^at least I talked, and Miss 
West very kindly and sympathetically listened. 

[Mrs. de S. has been in misery all this time. She tries 
to catch Mabel's eye, and, failing to do so, glares at 
Edith. She tastes her tea and makes a wry face. 
Mrs. db S. Mr. Earl, Mr. Earl, will you please ask my niece 
to put some more sugar in my tea ? 

Lord C. (reluctantly). Certainly, with pleasure. (He looks 
back over his shoulder at Edith, then turns and walks slowly 
toward Mrs. de S.) Ah, what am I to do? 

Mrs. db S. (smiles at him effusively; tries again to catch 
Mabel's eye). You will kindly ask Miss Morton to put some 
more sugar in my tea? 
Lord C. (vaguely). Of course, yes, certainly. 

[He takes Mrs. de S.'s cup and, looking still at Edith, 
walks slowly to Mabel, who is busily talking in dumb 
show to Jack. Lord C. trips over footstool, regains 
his balance, and gives Mrs. db S.'s cup to Mabel, 
who looks at him inquiringly. 
Mabel. I beg your pardon, what do you want? 
Lord C. (confused, wiping his forehead with handkerchief). I 
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don't want anything, but Miss Aunt wants some n^ore Morton 
'In her tea. 

[Mrs. de S. scowls at him. Jack turns a laugh into a 
cough, 
Mabel (smiling). What did you say? 

Lord C. (gravely). Nothing-— oh, that is— er — Miss Sugar, 
your niece says, will you kindly put some more aunts in her tea. 

[Jack laughs outright. 
Mabel. Oh, I guess she means sugar. 

Lord C. (relieved). Yes, of course; how awfully clever of you! 
[Lord C. looks tenderly at Edith, who is quietly drink- 
ing her tea, Mabel continues dumb conversation tvith 
Jack, who silently watches her put lump after lump 
of sugar in Mrs. de S.'s cup, 
Mrs. iffi S. (angrily). Stop, stop! that's enough. 

[All jump. 
Lord C. (carrying Mrs. de S.'s cup to Edith). Here, Miss 
West, better late than never. Sweets to the sweet 

Edith (takes cup smilingly). Thank you; am I to have another 
cup? How nice I Won't you sit down? 
Lord C. Thanks, awfully. 

[He is about to seat himself when Mr^. de S.'s voice 
brings him to his feet, 
Mrs. de S. (who has looked in blank amasement at Lord C.'s 
actions), Mr. Earl, where is my tea? 
Lord C. Your tea? 

Mrs. de S. (nodding). Yes, I asked you to get me some sugar. 
Lord C. So you did. I remember now. Do you know, I was 
thinking all the time that you said cream, and that is why I was 
so stupid* and slow. (He carries sugar-bowl to Mrs. de S., who 
puts it on table near her. He turns to go again to Edith.) 
Mrs. de S. (severely). Now, will you kindly get me some tea? 
Lord C. (surprised). What! Haven't you had any? Why, 
how rude we have all been! Here, Wellington, old boy. (To 
Jack.) 
Jack (blankly). Aw — ? 

Lord C. Mrs. de Smythe says you've been neglecting her. 

That's all right, Mrs. de Smythe. Wellington's a good fellow, 

but he's a little absent-minded occasionally. Hell outgrow it. 

[Jack bustles about, bringing tea, cream and sugar to 

Mrs. de S., who hardly deigns to notice him. Lord C. 

goes back to Edith. 

Ah, here comes your long-delayed tea. Wellington, make your 

apologies, and see that it doesn't happen again. 

Mrs. de S. (putting cup on table and calling to Lord C. ap- 
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Pealingly). It has been a lovely day, Mr. Earl, hasn't it? Were 
the pictures good? Come, tetl me about t}iem. 

LoK» C. (getting up, distinctly bored. He looks from Mrs. de 
S. to Edith, then kis face lights up and he resumes his seat). 
Miss West, Mrs. de Sm3rthe wants to know if the pictures were 
good. You can tell her better than I can, for (lowering voice) 
I saw only one picture the whole time, and that was the one that 
walked beside me. 

Edith. I am afraid I was bitterly disappointed in the modem 
artists. Give me the Old Masters ! 

Low) C (fondly). You shall have them. 

Jack. Aw — ^ahem I 

Lord C. I mean, of course, that is, I quite agree with you. 

Mrs. db S. (desperately), Mr. Earl, Mr. Earl, you haven't 
^vtn my niece any cake. (Nods and frowns to Mabel.) 

Lord C. (aside). Confound that woman! Why can't she let 
me alone? What's gotten into her anyway! (Aloud.) Here, 
Wellington, you lazy wretch, you haven't done anything. Pass 
the cake. 

[Mrs. de S. sighs. Jack passes cake solemnly. 

Jack. Aw — er — 

Mrs. de S. (rising and going to fireplace). Oh, Mr. Earl, I 
want you to see Edith's latest photograph. (Takes picture from 
mantel and puts it into Mabel's hand,) Edith, show Mr. Earl 
the picture. Dana has just sent it home. You had better take 
it to the light. 

[Mabel rises unwillingly, and walks toward piano-lamp. 
Lord C. joins her there and looks at Edith over the 
top of the picture which Mabel gives him, 

Mrs. de S. I hear you are interested in photography. Now, 
would you advise me to have my full face taken, or my profile? 
{Turns her head from side to side.) 

Lord C. (growls). Why, the back of your head, by all means. 
I Jack turns laugh into violent coughing; hastily drinks 
some tea; chokes. 

Mrs. de S. (angrily). What do you mean? 

Lord C, (aside). The deuce! (Aloud.) Oh — er, nothing, 
really, only you— er — ^know (desperately) it's quite a fad in Lon- 
don for ladies to have the backs of their — er — ^heads taken-— es- 
pecially when they have such beautiful hair as (absently) Miss 
West 

[Jack chokes again. 
Oh— er— I mean as you, Mrs. de Smythe. 

Mrs. de S. {fire in her eye) . Lord Chelsea ! 

Jack (in surprise). Aw? 
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Mrs. deS. Miss West— ■ ^ 

Editb. (in surprise),. I beg pardon? ^ 

Mrsl de S. — is an admirer of art Wili you take Iter to sec 
the addition Mr. de Smjrthe has made to his collection? 

Positions. 
Mrs. de S. 
Jack. 
Mabel. Edi^h. 

Lord C. 

You will find them in his studio. Miss West will show you the 
way. 

[Jack offers his arm to Edith, who takes «#. They 

y EXEUNT r. 2 e. Edith looks over her shoulder at 

Lord C, who turns his back to Mabel in order to 

watch Edith. Mrs. de S. watches the exit with gritn 

satisfaction. Lord C. takes a step asif.fo follow them. 

Mrs. de S. Mr. Earl. (Lord C. starts and turns.) My mece 

wishes to show you the pictures of our war ships that my husbatid 

sent home yesterday. 

[She takes portfolio from mantel and gives it to MAteL. 
Mabel seats herself listlessly in the conversation- 
chair. Lord C. sits beside her. She turns leaves 
without looking at them. Lord C. turns them back, 
all the while watching door R. 2 e. Mrs. ]» S. stands 
in doorway, D. F., looking at them with satisfaction 
through her lorgnette. She smiles, pats herself on the 
head, and EXIT d. f. 

RE-ENTER, immediately, Edith and Jack, r. 2 e. Lord C. 
jumps up so suddenly that he upsets the portfolio^ Jack 
springs forward to help Mabel gather up the pictures. Loiu> 
C. joins Edith. .■,.-.■ 

Edith (gayly). We couldn't find the room, so we came back. 

Lord C. Miss West, I have a brilliant idea* 

Edith. Indeed, let us share it. 

Jack (looking up from position of kneeling at Mabel's feet) . 
I shouldn't, old fellow, don't cher know. They — ^aw-*-arc so 
scarce with you, that — aw — you had better hold on to h, don't 
cher know. 

Lord C. (laughing). Hold your tongue. I wasn't talking to 
you. (To Edith.) Will you permit me to bring up my camera 
some evening and take a few pictures of you and Miss Morton? 

Mabel (impulsively). What fun! Yes, indeed, bring^ it up to- 
morrow. 
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XORD G. May I, Miss West? 

Edith^ No, wait until the week after next. Our costumes 
will be ready then that we are to wear at Mrs. de Peyster's fancy 
dance, and we can pose for you in fine style. 

Jack (excitedly). Just the thing (slowly) ^ don^t cher know. 
We'll — aw — ^bring up our rigs-— aw — too, and have some fun. 
Come, Jack, aw — or we shall outstay our welcome, don't cher 
know. Besides, it must be dinner hour. 
Mabel (rising). Won't you dine with us to-night? 

. [Lord C. siepj forward, evidently about to accept. Jack 
places his hand over Lord C.'s mouth. 
Jack. Not this evening, thank you, but we shall, no doubt, 
mctt you at the opera, don't cher know. Until then — 

\He salutes. Girls bow. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT III. 

SCENE. — Same as before; no tea-table. Pqrtihe draping alcove 
down. Lamps and candles all lighted. Flowers and palms 
here and there. ENTER Mabel, l. 2 e., in Gypsy costume, 
with jaunty red cap on head. Edith follows her in any 
pretty fancy dress. Both girls carry hand-mirrors. Time, 
evening. Lights up. 

Mab^ (going to mirror over fireplace, turning her back to it 
and holding up hand-glass). Yes, I thought so. There's a 
much better light on this mirror. (Putting down glass and turn- 
ing to Edith.) Now, how do I look? 

Edith (seating herself in chair down r. without looking at 
Mabel; examines herself in hand-glass, which she holds now 
near, now at arm's length). Perfectly lovely. You always do. 
It's a pity you can't be a gypsy; the costume is so becoming. 
(Rises and turns, facing Mabel.) And I? 

Mabel (bus., looking at herself). Too sweet for anything! 
You're a dream. (Turns back upon Edith. Bus. with mirror.) 

Edith (hesitatingly). Mabel, don't think I am silly, but do 
you think he cares? (Looks down, embarrassed.) 
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Mabel (putting tops of several hair-pins in her mouth). How 
you look! Why, of course he does. Hell swear that ybu are 
the prettiiest girl there, and I wouldn't think much of him if he 
didn't. (Taking hair-pins from mouth, and turning fa ^ith*) 
But I do wish you would fix this loop of my hair for me. It 
looks like the Old Scratch. I've done it over a dozen times, but 
it won't lie smooth. 

Edith (going to Mabel). Certainly, only sit down. You are 
so t^ll. 

[Mabel seats herself in arm-chair R. c, facing audience, 
EpiTH goes back of her and fusses with her hair. 
Takes off Mabel's cap. 

Edith (^lowty). But — er — Mabel, I didn't mean that, exactiy. 

Mabel (absently). Eh — what? 

Edith. Why — er — about my looks, you know. I didn't mean 
— ^that is, it isn't that I care much how he thinks I look, what I 
meant was — er (taking out hair-pins and putting them in wrong 
places) — do you think that he possibly could — ^that he does care 
for — for — 

Mabel (smiling). For you? 

Edith (with a sigh). Yes. It may, I suppose it does, seem 
silly to ask, but sometimes I am perfectly sure he does, and then 
again (pushing a hair-pin in so hard that Mabel wriggles) I am 
perfectly positive he (mournfully) doesn't. 
. Mabel, Well, you needn't murder me, you dear little goose. 
He's so head over heels in love with you that he has no eyes, 
ears, or thoughts for any one else. 

Edith (clasping Mabel about the neck). O Mabel^ you are 
such a satisfactory girl ! But how can you be so sure ? 

Mabel. Why, my dear, he can't even talk straight. Didn't 
you hear him ask me the other day to put some more " aunts " 
in his tea? The poor fellow was so flustered that I didn't dare 
to laugh. I never saw any one have it in a worse form. He has 
all the recognized symptoms, and (nodding her head comically) 
a few more. 

Edith (smiling rapturously). But it's so soon, Mabel, so 
very unexpected and sudden ! 

Mabel (laughing). It always is, my dear. That's one of the 
peculiarities of the complaint. 

Edith (thoughtfully). But isn't it funny, dear, I feel as if I 
had known him all my life? 

Mabel. They always do. That's a phase of the disease. 

Edith (turning sadly away). I do think you are awfully mean 
to tease me this way, when I need your sympathy so much. 

[READY Jane, with box of candy and card, to enter a ?• 
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Mabel (jumping up and catching Edith in her arms. She 
draws up the footstool, sits in the armchair herself, and makes 
Edith sit on the stool close to her l.). Poor little girlie! Forgive 
me, dear; I didn't mean to tease. Now I'll promise to be good. 
You want to have a nice. comfon:able little talk, don't you? 
{Puts her left arm over Edith's shoulder.) You want to tell 
me that, although you've known him only three short weeks, he 
is so different from other men. He is the only one who ever un- 
derstood you, and he is so kind — so noble (Edith clasps her hands 
on Mabel's knee and looks admiringly up into her face) — so 
generous and brave, that you wonder how he ever came to care 
for such a silly little girl as you. Isn't that it ? 

Edith {in surprise). Why, Mabel, what a clever mind-reader 
you are! How did you come to know him so well? I didn't 
know you ever had two minutes' conversation with him. O 
Mabel {rapturously), I never met a man like him. What will he 
say when he finds out how I've deceived him?. {Gets up and 
walks up and down slowly. Mabel join^ her, and they .walk 
together, arms about each x)ther.) When I think how wicked 
I've been to act this horrible lie, you can't imagine how I hate 
myself. 

ENTER Jane, d. f., with box of candy and visiting card 
{wrapped) y which she gives to Edith. Edith opens parcel, 
draws out car4, looks at it, glances slyly at Mabel, kisses 
card and slips it into her pocket. Puts box on table. Mabel 
helps herself to candy and ^ats cheerfully while Edith speaks. 
EXIT Jane, d. f. 

I wish I had never done it. But no, I can't truly wish that, for 
then I should never have known him as he is. I used to think all 
men were selfish, flattering, mercenary wretches; but he has 
shown me my mistake, and now {sinking into chair R. and cover- 
ing her face with her hands) he will hate me — I know he will. 

Mabel (o piece of candy in each hand). Indeed, he won't. 
He's no better himself. 

Edith (indignantly). Oh, yes, he is. I thought you knew 
him, but you don't, if yqu can say that. He has such high aims 
and noble ambitions; his soul is way above the little deceptions 
and social fibs that we are accustomed to. 

Mabel {taking another piece of candy and holding box to 
Edith, who shakes her head) . My dear child, talk to your 
grandmother. No man alive, the very best man that walks, is 
not one bit too good for a good woman, and no one knows that, 
I. fancy, better than he does. 
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Edith {resuming walk with Mabel, who tucks candy box 
under her own arm). O Mabel, he has such a high opinion of 
me that it frightens me. Lots of times IVe been tempted to tell 
him how deceitful IVe been, but I never could screw up suffi- 
cient courage. He has said so often that he despised men who 
paid attention to rich girls that I know if I told him who I really 
am I should lose his friendship forever. 

[Mabel smiles^ 
No, don't smile, I mean it. I never had such a friend before. 
' [Mabel turns slightly. 

Don't be offended, dear, I'm not finding fault with you. Your 
love has been one of my greatest blessings, but even you have 
never understood me as he has. He never laughs at my ambitions 
and desire to be of some use in the world. 

Mabel (calmly sitting in conversation-chair). AVhy tell him at 
all, if it makes you so unhappy? 

[READY Jane, Lord Chelsea and Jack, to enter d. f. 

Edith {going up r. c. to hearth, holding mantel with one hand, 
profile to audience, facing Mabel). Oh, I can't let this go on 
any longer! It is killing me. I must tell him to-night, although 
I know he will be so disappointed in me. I wouldn't care so 
much if I wasn't so sure that I shall lose his friendship. 

Mabel {nodding wisely and pointing at Edith with a piece of 
chocolate). Don't be worried, my dear, you won't lose it. 

Edith {eagerly). How do you know? {Sadly.) Oh, you are 
just saying that to comfort me. 

Mabel. I am saying it because I mean it. {Slowly.} You 
can't lose what you never had. 

Edith {indignantly). Mabel! 

Mabel {calmly). Edith! 

Edith. What do you mean? 

Mabel {rising). You'll find out before very long. Meantime. 
I must run up-stairs and get my mask. 

[Bell rings off a F. 
Oh, I thought so! Our friends {laughing) will be here in a. 
minute. Come, we don't want them to see us until our costum^es 
are complete. 

[EXEUNT Mabel and Edith, l. 2 e. . 

RENTER Jane, d. f., followed by Jack <ind Lord ChblsIea. The 
men are in fancy costume, and carry masks. 

Jane {looking in wide-eyed astonishment at the men*S cos- 
tumes). Stip roight in, sor, an' me lard, an' Oill tell the young 
leddies ye're here. (EXIT, l. 2 e.) 

Lord C. {seating himself in arm-chair and crossing hii legs; 
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drums nervously with Ungtrs on the arms). Jack, I'm going to 
do it to-night. 

Jack {examines himself in mirror; puts on Japanese lantern 
for hat, then turns and faces Lord C.)- What? Commit suicide? 
Well, I'm not surprised. Fve been expecting this for some time. 
Hope you've mentioned me in your will. Shall I have your re- 
mains embalmed or— er — Cremated? 

Lord C. (contemptuously). Don't be an idiot! I mean Fm 
going to get out of this beastly scrape. I can't stand it any longer. 
{Gets up and takes chair L. Jack crosses to the other side of 
mantel, so as to continue facing Lomo C.) Whenever I talk to 
that sweet little girl, I feel like the biggest villain that ever 
walked the earth. I know she will never forgive me for deceiv- 
ing her so, and — ^pshaw, Jack, can't you say something? You 
stand there staring at a fellow until he is ready to jump out of' 
his skin. 

Jack. Ste here, old man, you are taking this affair too seri- 
ously. {Takes c of stage; faces Lord C. ; pulls back gown to 
put his hands in pockets.) Miss West is, I admit, a pretty little 
i:irl, but She is no better nor worse than thousands of other pretty 
little girls. 

Lord C. {jumping up and taking chair R.). Oh, shut up. You 
don't know what you're talking about. There isn't a girl in the 
world to compare with her. Why, whenever I am with that little 
saint I feel as if it were an honor even to breathe the s^me air 
that she does. . 

Jack. In other words, there is only one p^irl in all the world 
for yoti. . 

LoRi> C {miserably), 1 suppose so, but you needn't hit a f el^ 
low when he's down. 

Jack {holding out his hands). What do you want me to do? 
It seems to me that I km a silent partner in this affair. 

Lord C. You might advise me. How shall I ever explain td 
her how I've deceived her? 

Jack (relieved). Oh, is it advice you wi&nt? Then I'm at your 
service. Now listen to me. Go right down on your knees to her 
like a little man (spreads handkerchief on Aoor and drops down 
on knees), znd she will tell you to get up, in a half frightened, half 
go-away-a-fittk-doser voice; and you must say (sternly) "I 
shall never get up until you promise to forgive me." She will 
think you mean it, and will say (imitating girl's voice), "Oh, 
111 do an3rthinjBf if you will only get up. Suppose some one should 
sec you.** You will say very boldly, but with a watchful eye on 
the doiof, ** I am not afraid to have the whole world see me at 
your feet.** Shell say, "Oh, please get up." And you'll say. 
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" Will you promise to be mine until death us do part, amen? 
{hugging himself and looking up in tender fashion) and shell 
say» " Ob, this is so sudden ! I must ask mamma," and joull 
say-— 

Lord C. (impatiently). Oh, get out! You might suppose aH 
girls talked alike. 

Jack (rising and dusting knees wiih handkerchief). So they 
do: IVe proposed to any number of them, and I'm an authority. 
They vary the text a little, but the substance is always the same. 

IwORD C (rising). Well, it's very evident that you don't know 
Mabel, or you would hold a different opinion. Why, tiny as she 
is» she can make me feel so high (measuring a foot from the floor 
with his hand) merely by looking at me. 

Jack. I wish my looks had that effect. Say, how> does she 
do it? I shall have to take a few lessons. I'll study her to-night. 
I [Noise outside, off L. 2 iL 

Ah, here she comes now* Remember, be firm. Go right down 
on your knees and refuse point-bl^nk to get up until she forgives 
you. , 

Lord C. I always feel so weak in my knees when she is 
around that I've a great mind to take your advice. It would b^ 
such a relief not to have to stand up. 

Jack (clapping Lo^ C. on shoulder), Brace up, old man; she 
can't do more than refuse you. 

L(»D C (in dismay). Refuse? ; . 

[Jack and Lord C. put on masks. 

^ ENTER Mabel and Edith, l. 2 e., both wearing masks. All 
bow deeply. The girls advance, and the men walk > around 
them admiringly. A little minuet could be introduced here. 

I 

Mabel (gayly). Wellj how do you like us? 

Jack (bowing, \hand over heart). We — aw — have no words to 
"express — aw— our admiration. 

[Lord C and Edith up c, by mantel, talking in dumb 
show. 

Mabel. That's gopd. Can you guess which is Mabel and. 
which is I? 

Jack (with meaning). That would, indeed, be too deep a. 
problem for us to decide, . don't cher know. 

Mkbel (sharply). What do you mean? 

Jack (lightly). Oh — aw — nothing, nothing. 

Lord C* Don't have an3rthing to do with him. Miss Morton; 
he is in a dangerous mood, and will tease the life out of you. 

Mabel. Oh, I'm not afraid ; I can see through him. 
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Jack. Aw — ^thanks awfully, don't cher know. I — aw — ^always 
thought I had an open countenance. Have we your — aw — ^per- 
mission to remove these — aw — masks? (Raises hand to mask.) 

Mabel. Not yet. (Seats herself.) I want to be sure that I 
shall know you from the other guests at the ball. Turn around, 
please. 

[Jack revolves slowly; Mabel regards him, head on side. 

Jack. Don't be worried. Youll recognize me by my voice, 
don't cher know. I — aw — never open my mouth without putting 
my foot into it. (Removes mask.) So, you're a gjrpsy? Splen- 
did — ^aw — splendid ; so unlike the real thing. But what do — aw — 
you know about fortune-telling? 

Mabel (proudly). A great deal, allow me to inform you. Do 
you wish me to reveal the future to you? I really do understand 
palmistry. 

Jack (in feigned surprise). You don't say so. I — ^aw — ^am 
awfully glad, don't cher know. I didn't know any one ever un- 
derstood its mysteries. (Holds out his palm.) What do you see 
there, O prophet? 

Mabel (examining his hand closely). Much, much. 

Jack . (laughing) . That's true, at all events. Tl^ere certainly 
is a great deal of it, don't cher know. 

Mabel (severely). Don't be frivolous, sir. I see you are not 
', what you seem. 

Jack. Aw — aw — what's that? 

Mabel. You are laboring under a great delusion. You are 
. following a phantom — a shadow. 

Jack (looking at her tenderly). Is that what you call your- 
I self? I thought you at least mortal. 

Mabel (hastily). Erelong you will come face to face with a 
great disappointment (Looks at him archly.) Aren't you 
frightened? 
< Jack (lightly). Not a bit of it. Your warnings roll unheeded 
from my innocent shoulders. 

Mabel (half seriously). Don't be too sceptical, sir. There is 
many a true word spoken in jest. 

Jack. Little pitchers have big ears. All is not gold that glit- 
ters. Fine feathers make fine birds. I was always good at 
proverbs. 

Mabel (looking at him blankly). I don't understand you. 
You are talking in riddles. 

Jack. To explain, I should have to read your future, and, as 

I said, I am not good at palmistry. (To Lord C.) Here, old 

man^ come and have your fortune told. Faint heart never won 

* —ahem, don't cher know. Oh, what a tangled web we weave 



when first we practise to deceive. Give it to him. Miss Morton. 
He deserves it far more than I do. 

Mabel. Suppose you tell him his fortune, since you are such a 
judge of character. 

Jack (bowing, mock humility). I'm obliged to decline the 
honor. I am no judge. I am merely the jury, and I find him 
guilty. It remains for you to pronounce the sentence. What is it 
to be ? Capital punishment, or imprisonment for life, with hard 
labor ? 

Lord C. (nervously). How you do rattle on! I wish you would 
talk sense. 

Jack (abused tone). Why, my dear boy, Fm — ^aw — ^the most 
sensitive fellow in the world, don't cher know. You have hurt 
my-^aw — feelings, so I am going to talk to Miss West. She 
(passing 1-ord C.) never makes me feel so high. (Molds his 
hand a foot from floor and winks at Lord C„ who scowls at hint 
and holds out his palm to Mabel, who examines it while Jack 
explains in dumb show the workings of the camera to Edith.) 





Positions. 




Lord C. 




Edith. 


Mabel. 


' 


Jack. 



Lord C. Do you really understand palmistry. Miss Morton? 
What has the future in store for me ? 

Mabel. I see grreat happiness, and a long life to enjoy it in^ 
(She talks and explains in dumb show to Lord C, who watches 
Edith's every movement.) 

Jack (to Edith, holding kodak). You see. Miss West, there 
is a jolly little— aw— devil— 

[Edith draws back shocked. 
Aw— I beg your pardon. I mean a jolly little imp somewhere iir 
this magic box who runs the machine ; and it is he who has the 
power to make or mar the picture. This— aw— lens thing-um- 
bob catches the— aw— light, don't cher know, and reflects it 
upside down on— aw— a mirror arrangement somewhere inside 
and — 

Edith (drawing back and clasping hands behind her) . Upside 
down ? Oh, you must be mistaken. 

Jack (looking into camera). Not a bit of it. As I am looking 

at you now, you — aw — are calmly standing on your head ^aw 

inverted perpendicular, don't cher know, in a very contented 
fashion. 

Edith (clutching at her skirts). But I'm not ! Indeed Tm not ! 
Just look at me. 
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'iKQY. (sHll peering into camera). That's what Vm doing, doo't 
cher know, and a very charming picture you make. 

[Edith glances toward Lord C. 
No, he's not looking, so you needn't be worried. Now, if you— 
aw — would just — aw — come here and look over my shoulder, you 
would — aw— see yourself as others siee you. 

[EpiTK steps forward. Jack puts oi4t his- hand. ^ he stops. 
No, don't move. Pshaw, you've spoiled the pose i 

Edith (smiling; resuming pose). Then how can I see it? 

Jack (smiling). You can't, that's a fact! However, I'll ex- 
plain it to you. (Explains in dumb show.) 

Mabel (poring over Lord C.'s hand). I see a dark little lady 
crossing your path — ^an heiress. Don't be afraid of trying to win 
her, for she it is who will rule' over your home. 

hoBi> C. . My dear Miss Morton, forgive, me for differing from 
you, but you ai% away off. I shall never marry an heiress, but I 
thank you all the same for your assurances of future happiness. 

Jack. , Still Water runs deep. 

Lord C. Jack — er — I mean Wellington, what under the sun 
are you doing? 

Jack (cheerfully). Enjoying myself. I'm gcmg to take Miss 
West's picture, don't cher know. Now, Miss West, I. don't want 
to say " look pleasant," but if you will remove that frown from 
your brow, and condescend to— aw — ^pucker your lips into a smile, 
I'll pron^ise to take care of the camera, don't cher know. 

LoHD.C. (taking camera from Jack* s hands, and pushing hifn 
laughingly aside). Here, give it to me. What do you know 
about photography, you impostor? 

Jack. People who live in glass houses— 

Lord C. (quickly). You don't understand how to work this. at 
all. (Looks into kodak.) You have nearly broken my camera. 
Now I'll take you in a group. Here, pose yourselves. 

[All take stiff, ridiculous 

Positions^ 

Mabel. 
Lord C. ' Jac£ 

Edits, 

Lord C. (looking suddenly up from camera; laughs). No, no! 
that won't do at all. Don't be so stiff ; be more graceful. 

[All assume silly poses; Jack's the worst 
Worse and worse. I see, I shall have to pose srou myself. Miss 
West is the only one who knows how to stand gracefully. 

Jack.. Now you've hurt my feelings, and I'm not going to play.: 
Come, Miss Morton, don't let us stay here to be imposed upon. 
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Come into. the art gallery; I have a secret to reveal to you. (To 
Lord C, in passing by hint,) Remember, kneel down, and re- 
fuse — 

'Lord C. (angrily, making motion as if to kick him). Oh, get 
but! 

Jack (abused tone). See, Miss Morton, how anxious they are 
to get rid of us. 

[EXEUNT Mabel and Jack, r. 2 e. Edith walks to 
mantel, takes two roses from a vase, and seats her- 
self in conversation-chair. She looks up and catches 
Lord C.'s eye. Both look away. He clears his throat. 
Both speak together. 



Edith i ( Mr. Earl. 

> together ^ ■ 



Lord C. ) ( Miss West. 

[Silence for a moment. Both look embarrassed. 

Edith (timidly picking leaves off rose stem and dropping them 
absently on floor). Were you going to speak? 

Lord C. Oh, no ; that is, yes. I mean, I thought you spoke to 
me. 

Edith. I did, but I can wait. What were you going to say ? 

L6rd C. (wandering nervously about room). Oh, nothing of 
any imports^ce. Er, what a beautiful night it is ! 

EtTTU (heartily). Yes, isn't it? So cool and clear. 

Lord d So calm and bright. 

' [Silence, 

(Desperately, comitig down in front of her.) Miss West, I — I — 
have: a confession to make to you, but for the life of me I don't 
know how to begin. 

Edith (looking up at him). Oh, have you? I'm so glad. 

Lord C. (astonished). Glad? 

'Esara (tearing off rose petals and speaking sadly). Yes, glad; 
for — for I have something to tell you, and — ^and — I'm ashamed to ; 
but the. longer I wait the worse it gets, and I can't stand it any 
longer. I must tell you to-night, although (mournfully) 1 know 
you will despise me. I'm— I'm not the girl you think me at all. 
I'm not/the poor girl, struggling to earn an honest living that 
I've led you to believe me. I'm — I'm (dropping her head and 
lowering her voice) — an — heiress. 

Lord C, (stepping back in astonishment). What? 

Edith (miserably). Yes, it's true. But, indeed, I did it only 
for fun, at first. (Looking up appealingly.) It was because I 
didn't want to go into society, and be bothered with balls and 
things. I see it all now; I was — I was selfish. I wanted to be 
free to have my own way. When I heard that your friend, an 
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'English nobleman, was coming, and arnitie said ^he wanted me to 
make a good impression, I was a coward and persuaded Mabel to 
change places with me. And then (looking down and picking 
at rose again) — I met you. 

Lord C; (taking la step toward her). Yes, and then — ? 
- Edith. Then I became a greater coward than fCver. I Was 
afraid that I should lose your friendship, and so I— kept on de- 
ceiving you. Of course (timidly) you can never forgive me? 

Lord C. (sitting beside her). Of course I shall. There is 
nothing to forgive. I confess I was a little surprised at first, but 
I am the last person in the world to throw any stones. . 

Edith (bright, relieved time).' Oh, yes. You said y<:>u..had 
something to tell me. I do hope it is something terrible, for then 
I shaVt feel so mean. 

. Lord C. (smiling)* Well; it is something terrible, so I am going 
to ask you to forgive me before I make my confession. 

Edith (heartily). Indeed I shall, after you havebeen^ so good 
to me. , . , 

Lord C. (taking EDiTk's fan, and opening and shutting it 
nervously). Well, then, listen. I'm not Jack Earl af ^11. 

[Edith starts. 
When we came to America I just knew how hard it would be to 
get to know a sweet little woman like you, so I made Jack change 
places with me. 

Edith (springing up and facing him). Then, you are — 

Lord C. (standing and bending his head).> The real Earl of 
Chelsea. 

Edith (angrily). Well-^I think you might have told i»e be- 
fore. I shall never speak to yoti again. ( IValks across stage and 
stands at d. f., back toward Lord C.) 

Lord C (following her). Why, you promised to forgive me ! 

Edith. But I didn't know what you had done. No, no, na! 
I'll never have an3rthing more to do with you. I can't stand 
earls. They are stiff, cold, sarcastic, blue-blooded Creatures. . 

Lord C. (sadly) . I am glad to know your true opinion of me. 
I suppose there is nothing left for me to dobttt go. (Tenderly i) 
Good-by, Mabel.' 

Edith. That isn't my name. 

Lord C. So it isn't. Good-by, Miss Morton. Won't yott $bake 
hands? It's for the last time. 

Edith (slowly) . Good-by — Mr. EarL (She extendi her *h^nd, 
holding rose, and turns her head away.) ' 

Lord C That isn't my name. (Taking rose frdm her hand 
and kissing it.) 
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Edith. Good-b3r, Lord Chdsea. (Raises handkerchief to 
eyes,) 

[Lord C. turns h.^ as if to go. Crams rose into •pocket 
Looks at Edith and sees her crying. Turns toward 
her firmly. READY Mabbl and Jack, to enter r. 2 e. 

Lord C. Look here, I won't go like this. We've both made a 
mistake, and we should forgive each other. It's no worse for 
you to have to put up with me than it is for me to get used to yoti 
as an heiress. 

Edith (turning toward him). I suppose not, but, but — 

Lord C. (in a matter-of-fact tone). I see how it is, you arc 
•afraid of people's opinions. ' You think that the world will say 
you married me for my title. What if it does ? It will say> too, 
that I married you for your money, but — 

Edith (indignantly, stepping toward him). Indeed, they 
sha'n't say that about you. I'll just tell them you didn't. 

Lord C. (clasping her hands). You little angel I 

ENTER Mabel and Jack, r. 2 e., looking sheepish.^ Uncon- 
sciously she wears his lantern, and he her cap. 

Oh, plague take it! (Drops Edith's hands.) 

Mabel. Haven't you two made it up yet? Why,, we've had 
our quarrd out long ago, and forgotten all about it 

Lord C. (holding out his hand). Jack, I'm the happiest man in 
the world. 

[Maj^l puts her arm around Edith and kisses her. 

Jack (shaking hands heartily, and slapping Lord C. on back). 
I told you it would all come right. I knew that going-down-on- 
yOur-knees business would fetch her. You can thank itie for this 
(to Edith), Miss Millions— I beg your pardon*— Miss Morton. 

Edith (laughing). Weren't you surprised when you ionni 
•out who I was? 

Jack. Not a bit of it. Knew it all along. 

Lord C. What! 

Jack (gtihly). On my honor; cross my heart; hope to die if 
I didn't. Ask Mabel. 

Edith (shaking her linger at him) . ** Mabel ! " 

Lord C. (clapping Jack on shoulder). *' Mabel!" Oh, you 
riascal! 

[READY Mrs. de S., 4o enter l* 2 1. 
'» Jack <^i>W/y). Yes, Mabel. 

Mabel (hastily). Yes, and I knew. it, too. > 

^- Edith. You did ! And you never told me ! O Mabel, how 
could you be so mean? 

Jack. And I knew she knew — 
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Mabel. And I knew he knew — 

Jack. And I knew that she knew I knew — 

Mabel (laughing). And I knew that he knew I knew — 

Jack. And I — 

[Edith covers her ears with her hands. 

Lord C (trying to put his hand over Jack's mouth). Enough! 
Have mercy, I pray you. This is worse than I saw Esau. 

Edith. So you two have made it up? I am so glad. 

Jack. Yes. As neither of us has anjrthing, we have agreed to 
take each other for worse. I was misery, she (pointing to 
Mabel) was company; and as misery always did love company, 
wc — ^well that's aH. (He draws Mabel's arm through his own, 
leads her down R., and bends over her devotedly, Edith and 
Lord C. take the conversation-chair.) 

ENTER Mrs. de Smythe, l. 2 e. She looks from one couple to 
the other through her lorgnette, with a frown, 

Mrs. de S. This won't do; this won't do. 

[All jump. 
(To Jack.) How dare you hold my niece's hand? Edith (/(? 
Mabel), you said Miss West would never marry Lord Chelsea. 
What does this mean? (Closing her lips tightly and pointing to 
Edith and Lord C. with her fan.) 

Edith (getting up and putting her arm about Mas; de S.). 
Please, auntie, forgive me. 

[READY Jane, with duster, to enter d. f. 
^ Mrs. de S. (drawing back). " Auntie! " You? Is this a new 
joke? (To Mabel.) 

Edith (coaxingly). O auntie, you must forgive Mabel and 
me. It was only just for fun. You said that Mabel looked like 
father, and that suggested to me the idea of changing. 

[Mrs de S. looks in bewilderment from Mab^l to Edith, 
and from Edith to Mabel. 
It was all my fault Don't blame Mabel ; I did so want to be 
free. 

Mabel (stepping to other side of Mrs. de S.). And I wanted 
to see something of society life in New York. And, O. auntie— rl 
mean Mrs. de Smjrthe — ^you see it has all turned out a^ I prophe^ 
sied. I, Mabel West, will never marry Lord Chelsea. 

Lord C. (stepping to Edith's side). And I, madam, request 
the hand of your niece in marriage. I think she cares a little for 
me, and I love — 

Edith (interrupting) , And, auntie, he isn't a travelling photog- 
rapher at all. He is the real (proudly) Lord Chelsea. 
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Mrs. de S. (triumphantly). Why, I knew that ill klongi 

ENTER Jane, duster in hand, d. r. She crosses to VLx:t 

Positions. 
Jane. 

Mrs. de S. 

Mabel. Edith. 

Jack. Lord C. 

Jane. An' so did Oi. Oi sez ter Dinny, sei Oi, " Sure that's 
Mr. Jack" (pointing duster a/ Lord C). An' Dinriy sez, sez Iw, 
" Not on yer loife/' an' Dinny wuz roight, but Oi haven't towld 
him so yit 

[All laugh. 

Mrs. de S. Jane, be quiet (To Edith, holding out her <irms.) 
So you are my niece? Well, I can*t say I'm surprised. That ob^ 
stinate little piece (pointing to Mabel with lorgnette) and I 
never did agree. And (^nodding her head sagely) noAW that' I 
look back, I become more and more convinced that I saw through 
your thin disguises. . 

[Mabel and Edith exchange glances and laughs 
(Proudly.) I always knew my niece would marry an earl. You 
do me credit, my dear; you're an honor to your family. Take 
her, my lord, and may you ever be happy. (Puts Edith's hand 
into Lord C.'s. Beams.) 
. Lord C Thank you, auntie. 

Mrs. de S. (overcome, triumphant). Ah, my nephew I 

Edith (her hand in Lord C.'s). Philopena! 

Lord C. You have won, I acknowledge, but had I been the 
victor, I intended to ask for this little hand ; so I am more than 
satisfied. ■ . 

Jane (to Jack and Mabel). Ye're a noice young man, though 
ye ain't no lard, an' Miss Wist is a foine young leddy, though she 
ain't no heiress; an"^ Oi gives yez me Wissin'. (Raising up hei 
hands, duster and all.) May yez live lang an' prasper; may yez 
floorish loike a grane blazin' tree ; but don't yez troy ter fool ould 
Jane agin, or ye'U foind yez got the wrang pig boy the year. 
Blis^ yez all ! 

CURTAIN. 
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LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. Emotional drama ; 2 acts; 15^ hours 4 3 

MAJOR ABORN'S PROPOSAL. Comedy in 1 act: about 45 minutes; a 

pretty comedy especially adapted for amateur production , 5 2 

MARBLE ARCH, THE. Comedy: one of the most popular little plays; 

lact; j^ hour 2 2 

MARRIED LIFE. Comedy; companion piece to ** Single Life"; 3 acts; 

2 hours 5 5 

MEG'S DIVERSION. Drama ; pathetic, humorous and picturesque ; 2 acts ; 

I ^ hours 5 3 

MEN, MAIDS, AND MATCHMAKERS. Society comedy sparkling with 

wit, interest and human nature ; 3 acts ; a hours 4 4 

MIRIAM'S CRIME. Drama ; the interest in this play is kept up to the very 

end; 3 acts; 2 hours 5 2 
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DRAMATIS FERSONAE. 

BACHELOR MAIDS. 

Miss Lilian Stewart. 

Miss Katherine Howard. 

Miss Euzabeth Everett. 

Miss Alice Marshall^, alia^ Impersonated by 

Aunt Selina Winthrop. the same actress. 

BACHELOR MEN. 

Mr. Guy Richards. 
Mr. Charles Brewster. 
Mr. Roy Vincent. 
Dr. Imhoff. 
Sammie (a large cat). 

Time. — ^The present. Place. — New York City. Time of Play- 
ing. — Two hours. 



SYNOPSIS OF INCIDENTS. 

Act I. — ^The bachelor men and bachelor maids are presented 
to one another and to the audience. Aunt Selina appears on the 
scene, interferes with the course of true love, and brings about 
an engagement. 

Act II. — One month later. Dr. Imhoff turns up and proves 
irrepressible. Mr. Vincent gets a lesson in love-making; Mr. 
Richards gets into hot water ; Miss Howard gets misunderstood ; 
and everybody gets into a state of dissatisfaction. 
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Act III. — One day later. Mr. Vincent as a peace-maker. Aunt 
Selina upsets Miss Marshall's plans. The course of true love 
rtins smoothly for once, and everybody is made happy^ including 
Sammie, the Doctor and the audience. 



COSTUMES^ 

Miss Stewart. Act I. — ^Light house-dress. Act II. — After- 
noon gown. Act III. — Evening gown. 

Miss Howard. Act I. — Shirt-waist and golf-skirt. Act II. — 
Walking costume. Act III. — Evening gown. 

Miss Everett. Act I. — Dark dress with jacket, hat and 
gloves. Act II. — Silk waist, with dark skirt. Act III. — Evening 
gown. 

Miss Marshall. Act I. — First costume. — Reception gown, 
light wrap, white gloves, fancy hat Second costume (for Aunt 
Selina), — Old lady's black silk dress; black poke bonnet trimmed 
with violets ; veil ; shawl ; old-fashioned coat ; reticule containing 
mitts, black fan and ear trumpet. Gray wig with side curls. 
Spectacles. Act III. — Evening gown, covered with a long cloak. 



Mr. Richards. 
Mr. Brewster. 
Mr. Vincent. 



Same costumes, viz. : Act I. — Business suits 
■ Act II. — ^Afternoon costumes — frock coats, silk 
hats, gloves, etc. Act III. — Evening dress. 
Dr. Imhoff. Act II. — Frock coat, with flower in buttonhole. 
Act III. — Evening dress. Orange-colored gloves, low shoes, 
bright red socks, large boutonniere, conspicuous tie and studs, 
gorgeous bouquet of large paper flowers. He wears a full beard 
throughout. 



PROPERTIES* 

Act I. — Stage properties as per scene-plot at heading of Act I. 
Hatchet, screw, and small picture for Katherine. Pen, ink, 
paper and paper-knife on table R. c. Bundles for Elizabeth con- 
taining a wall-pocket, etc. Letter and card-case for Alice to 
enter with. Bottle of olives, sardines, cheese, vaseline, bread- 
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knife, plates, nuts and nut-cracker, cheese-grater and napkins in 
bookcase. Hat-pin in Elizabeth's hat. Pocketbook for 
Katherine. Coin in handkerchief, for Lilian. Dollar bill for 
EuzABETH. Pipes, tobacco and matches for Guy and Charles. 
Bundles containing bread, crackers and cake for Alice's second 
enter. Chafing-dish and receipt-book for Guy. Telegram out- 
side L. door. Matches for Lilian. Cat, umbrella, bag, ear- 
trumpet and various parcels for Aunt Selina. Fork for Guy. 

Act II. — Eggs, egg-beater and bowl for Lilian. Plate of wal- 
nuts and nut-cracker on table, l. c. Cigarettes and matches for 
Charles and Guy. Sofa-cushion, cat and box of pills for Aunt 
Selina. Watch for Dr. Imhoff. Sheet of note-paper for Roy. 
Portfolio, pen, paper and ink for Chari.es. Newspaper on table, 
L. c. Book and magazine on table, r. c. Letter for Elizabeth 
to enter with. 

Act III. — Lighted lamps on tables. Letter (invitation) in Roy's 
pocket Letter and large bouquet of paper flowers for Dr. Im- 
hoff. Letter and telegram for Elizabeth. Aunt Selina's 
properties for Alice to enter with. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

In observing, the player is supposed to face the audience, c. 
means centre ; r., right ; h., left ; r. c, right of centre ; l. c, left of 
centre ; c. d., centre door ; r. d., right door ; x. d*, left door ; d. r. 
c, door right of centre ; d. l. c, door left of centre ; a f., door in 
the flat ; c. d. f., centre door in the flat ; r. d. f., right door in the 
flat; L. D. F., left door in the flat; i c, 2 c, 3 c, etc., first, second 
or third grooves, etc. ; i e., 2 e., 3 e., etc., first, second or third 
entrances, etc. ; r. u. e., right upper entrance ; l. u. e., left upper 
entrance; up, up stage or toward the rear; down, down stage or 
towards the audience; x. means to cross the stage; x. R., cross 
toward the right; x. l., cross toward the left. 

R. R. Vi C. L* V. !«• 
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MAKERS^ 

ACT I. 
SCENE. — Living-room in the Bachelor Maids^ New York Hat. 
Carpet down, or rugs laid here and there. Doors R. 3 e. and 
L. 3 E. Couch, with sofa-cushions, up c. Mantel at r. i e., 
with mirror, draped with Hags and covered with bric-d-brac, 
photographs, etc. A feather duster hangs at one end of the 
mantel-shelf; some small glasses and a decanter stand at the 
other end. Open fireplace Hlled with greens. Coal-scuttle 
and shovel at one side of it. A tea-table at l. c, opposite 2d 
entrance. Table and chair r. c. Bookcase, to be used as a 
cupboard, at l. 2 e. Step-ladder af r. 2 E. Footstool down 
R. c. At i.. I "E.. is a folding screen concealing an apron, a 
carpet-sweeper and a dust-pan. Small chairs, potted plants, 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs disposed about stage to best ad- 
vantage. Season, early spring. Time, morning. Lights up. 
As the curtain rises, DISCOVER Lilian seated at table R. c, 
sketching with pen and ink. Katherine stands on third round 
of step-ladder, hatchet in hand, trying to hang a small framed 
picture. 
Katherine (looking at picture, with head on one side). 
There ! How's that ? 

Lilian (puts pen behind her ear, rises, walks to c, and re- 
gards the picture critically). Crooked as a cat's foot I (Kath- 
erine tilts the picture a little.) No, now it's too far the other 
side. Here, come down and let me fix it. (Katherine descends 
from the ladder and takes Lilian's position. Lilian climbs the 
ladder and pulls at the picture; it falls. She sits on the top of 
the ladder, and Katherine sinks to the Hoor.) Caesar's Ghost! 
What have I done? 
Kath. (in despair). Done? Why, you've pulled out the nail 
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that I had such a time hammering in. I bruised five fingers and 
lacerated four thumbs, to say nothing of puncturing the wall. If 
I were a man, Fd swear, 

Lilian (gets down from ladder, picks up picture, and looks 
about for the nail), Katherine Howard, you goose, you used a 
screw! 

Kath. (on her knees, nervously playing with hatchet), I 
couldn't help it. I didn't know where you had put the tacks. 

Lilian (severely facing Katherine). You might have known 
they were in the mustard box, beside the corned beef, in the 
bookcase. But that isn't what horrified me. 

Kath. (rising from floor and sitting on footstool). Well, 
what's the matter now? I'm sure a screw is ten times as firm 
as any old nail. 

Lilian. Oh, that's all right. But you shouldn't have ham- 
mered it. You ought to have screwed it in with the chisel, I 
bought a new one last week. 

Kath. (humbly). Yes, I know you did, but I couldn't find it. 
First I tried the can-opener, but it slipped; and that's how I 
hurt my hand. Besides, it broke. (Indignantly.) I do wish, 
Lil, that you'd buy more substantial can-openers. It never pays 
to get those cheap things. 

Lilian (picking up paper-knife from table, R. c, and shaking 
it at Katherine). You wretch! You've used my new paper- 
knife, too! 

Kath. Yes, I know I did. But the edge of the nasty thing 
would bend. So, at last, in desperation, I got the hatchet, for 
I made up my mind that that screw should go in or I'd know the 
reason why. 

Elizabeth (outside door l. 3 e.). Girls, girls, open the door 
quick! (Lilian and Katherine rush to the door.) 

Elizabeth ENTERS l. d., her arms full of bundles. She takes c 

Lilian, l. c. Katherine, r. c 

Lilian. Gk)od gracious 1 

Kath. What's the matter? 

Elizabeth (looking over her shoulder). Nothing, exc^ that 
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Vm nearly dead. Is there any train left to my skirt? I thought 
I should never get home. (Sinks into a chair, dropping a shower 
of small bundles.) 

Lilian (goes behind Elizabeth and takes off her hat). 
Where have you been? 

Eliz. Bargain-hunting. Three special sales to-day, so I just 
had to go. Never saw such a crowd in my life. 

Kath. (picks up bundles, places them upon couch or table, 
pinches some, smells others, etc.) Poor child! 

Eliz. I had to stand up in the car all the way home. I 
thought one, at least, of those stupid men would get up and give 
me his seat; but when I found they wouldn't I collected all my 
bundles into one arm and, like a true American girl, clung des- 
perately to a strap with the other. What's left of me is here. 

Kath. Now we come to the interesting part. What is in 
these bundles? I'm dying to know. 

Eliz. Just wait a minute, and I'll show you. (Struggles with 
string.) None of your ninety-nine-cents-reduced-from-a-dollar 
trash. How I did wish for six pairs of arms! What do you 
think of this? (Holds up a clumsy wall-pocket.) 

Lilian (covering her eyes). A-tro-cious! 

Kath. (to Elizabeth). Well, dear, it's useful if it is ugly. 

Eliz. (regarding pocket with satisfaction). Yes, I know it 
isn't pretty. But what can you expect for nineteen cents? 

Lilian (aside to Katherine). Luckily we have no place to 
put it. ^ 

Eliz. It was so cheap I just had to buy it. I got a lot of other 
things — ^all out of a dollar, too. There was a fly-screen and — oh, 
yes! — the dearest little toothpick case in the world. (She opens 
another bundle.) 



Lilian. ) rr .1. • i . 

5. Toothpick case I 



Kath. 

Eliz. (crossly). Yes, toothpick case. T-0-O-T-H-P-I-C-K 
C-A-S-E. Didn't you ever see a toothpick? 

ICath. Of course. But what are we to do with them? 

Euz. (sarcastically). Speaf butter balls with them, of course. 
What do people usually do with toothpicks ? 
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Lilian. Don't get angry, Bess, dear. Katherine meant only 
that we don't usually indulge in such luxuries. But, of course, 
if they were cheap 

Eliz. Qieap! I should say so. Five hundred for only two 
cents — and in such a pretty box, too. Oh, here comes Alice. 

ENTER AucE, l. d. 

Lilian. Hello, Alice! What's the news? 
Kath. Who's engaged — married — dead? Did you go to the 
reception ? 

POSITIONS. 
Elizabeth. Auce. 

Katherine. Lilian. 

R. c. L. 

Auce. Yes, I went; but I'm simply starving. Got any olives? 

Lilian (getting bottle of olives from bookcase). Poor thing! 
Didn't they give you anything to eat? 

Alice (taking off her gloves). Nothing but cafS frappS and 
salted almonds. 

Lilian (holds out bottle to Katherine). You open it, Kath- 
erine — ^there's a dear. 

Kath. (clasping her hands behind her and taking a backward 
step). Not if I know myself. I nearly cut my thumb off with 
the last olive bottle. 

Alice (holding out her hand). Here, I'll open it for you. 
(Takes bottle.) Where's the corkscrew? 

Kath. The what? (Lilian «/> r. c. ; Elizabeth, r. ; Alice, 
c; Katherine, l.) 

Alice. The corkscrew. How do people usually open bottles? 

Kath. Break the tops off, of course. 

Alice (laughing). I should think you would lose all the 
olives. 

Kath. Not if you know how to hold the bottle. But if you 
are going to be so aristocratic as to want a corkscrew, I'll lend 
you a hat-pin. (Takes one out of Elizabeth's hat and gives it 
to Alice.) 



,- ■- 
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Alice. What for? 

Kath. You poor, benighted mortal! Don't you ever use a 
hat-pin ? 

Alice. In my hat, yes. 

Kath. (climbing ladder and waving the hat-pin). A hat-pin, 
friends, Romans, and countrymen, heroes and fellow-citizens, a 
hat-pin is woman's best friend, and has been ever since Eve left 
the Garden of Eden. 

Lilian. Not quite. 

Eliz. I object. 

Alice. Hear ! Hear ! 

Kath. Silence ! Order ! It can pick a lock, cut the leaves oi 
a magazine, fish a letter out of the box 

Alice. Forgive the interruption, but speaking of letter-boxes 
reminds me that the postman handed me this as I came in. It's 
for you, Lilian. (Takes letter from card-case and holds it over 
Lilian's head.) Heavy, heavy hangs over thy head. 

Lilian. Fine or superfine? 

Alice (examining letter). Superfine, I think, though I don't 
recognize the handwriting. What must the owner do to redeem 
it? 

Lilian. Treat all around. It's a check, surely. I'm expect- 
ing one. (She takes and reads the letter. The other girls peep 
over her shoulders.) Well, wonders will never cease. What do 
you think of this? (Reads.) "My Dear Niece: I have just re- 
turned from China, and am on my way to your mother's. But, 
as you are in New York, I shall make you a little visit first I 
trust you are well, and that you and Guy Richards have taken 
my advice. I shall bring my maid, my parrot and Sammie. Your 
affectionate Aunt Selina. P. S. — Sammie is no trouble, so long 
as he has a rare chop every morning." (She drops the letter and 
looks at the other girls.) 

Kath. (sinking into a chair). A maid, a parrot and a China- 
man! Fan me, please. 

Eliz. Oh, I don't believe he's a Chinaman 

Kath. Well, then, he's a china dog. 

Lilian. If he's a china dog, he won't want meat for breakfast. 
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Alice. If I could have a chop every morning I'd be amiable 
too. 

Lilian. Girls! Girls! What am I going to do? 

Eliz. The maid can have my room — I'll take the couch. 

Kath. The parrot and the Chinaman may take my room — ^111 
sleep on the roof. 

Lilian. My aunt may sleep in my room. But it isn't tkal-* 
she's going to put an end to all our fun. 

Eliz. Is this the aunt who is rolling in riches? 

Lilian. Yes; but why can't she just die comfortably and 
leave her money to her handsome nephew and her interesting 
niece without all this performance? 

Kath. You heartless wretch! I wish I were in your shoes. 
I should make myself so sweet to dear auntie that she'd wish she 
had two fortunes to leave. 

Alice. What does she mean about you and "Guy"? 

Lilian (sulkily). Years ago she made up her mind that Guy 
Richards should marry me, and inherit her fortune. 

Euz. What a delightful romance! Then what are you doing 
here, keeping "bachelors* hall"? 

Lilian. Oh, Mr. Richards and I entertained different opinions 
about matrimony. So Aunt Selina got mad and went off to 
China. Why she didn't stay there I can't guess. 

Kath. Well, if I had an aunt worth a million, and she said, 
"Katherine, marry a broomstick and you shall inherit all my 
money," I'd say, "Thank you, aunt — I'm thine, Mr. Broomstick." 
{Bows deeply.) 

Alice (starting up). Heavens! What have I done! (To 
Lilian.) I suppose you'll kill me, but I met your cousin, Guy 
Richards, down town this morning, and I invited him and his 
chum, Charlie Brewster, you know him 

Kath. (clapping her hands). Up to luncheon! They'll be 
here in a few minutes. (Elizabeth snatches up duster and dusts 
mantel vigorously. Alice sits down in astonishment. Lilian 
gets carpet-sweeper from behind the screen, and rolls it indus- 
triously up and down the floor,) Alice Marshall, you wretch I 
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Except some pink enamel and chocolate Eclairs, we haven't a 
thing in the house to eat. Why didn't you tell us before? 

AucE. I forgot all about it — honestly, I did. I'll run over to 
the delicatessen man and get what we need. How much money 
have we? 

Kath. (emptying her purse). Ten cents, a postage-stamp 
and a collar button. 

Lilian (taking a coin from a corner of her handkerchief). 
Here's a quarter. 

Eliz (waving bill). Thank goodness I didn't get tickets for 
the matinee. Here's two dollars — the last cent between me and 
the poorhouse. 

Lilian. Why don't you get off, Alice? 

AjJCE (moving slowly toward L. door). Well, it's only this — 
I couldn't help it. Mr. Richards said he was on his way up to 
see Mr. Vincent, the man who has rooms across the hall, and he 
asked if he couldn't bring Mr. Vincent here to see us. 

Kath. And you told him ? 

Alice (slipping out of door). Yes. (EXIT.) 

Lilian. Well, I never! And this room looks like a fright 
Quick, girls! Help me fix it up. (They pick up bundles, 
straighten chairs, rearrange ornaments, etc, A knock is heard at 
L. door.) 

Kath. Good heavens ! Who can that be? Let's hide and keep 
Quiet; maybe they'll go away. (The girls hide behind screen 
down u, with much pushing and giggling.) 

ENTER Charles and Guy, l. d. Guy walks to a and looks 
around the room with interest, Charles sits L., his back 
toward the screen. 

Guy. This must be the place. But, I say, Vincent makes him- 
self pretty comfortable. 

Charles. Why not? Is he expecting us? 

Guy. Yes; but he said if he happened to be out we shouldn't 
mind, but make ourselves at home, and he'd be along presently. 
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(Takes a chair, r. c, crosses his legs, and pulls pipe and tobacco 
from pocket.) 

Chas. Rather risky leaving his door open, I should think. 

Guy. Oh, he says it's as safe as possible. Half a dozen girls 
are playing house across the hall, and they wouldn't look at a 
man. (The screen shakes.) 

Chas. He means your cousin and her friends, doesn't he? 

Guy. Yes, of course. 

Chas. What kind of a girl is your cousin? (Takes pipe and 
tobacco front pocket; both smoke.) 

Guy. Oh, T don't know. Pretty much like other girls — a 
little more so, perhaps. 

Chas. Light or dark? 

Guy. Dark. No, light. Kind of grayish, brownish eyes. Nice 
girl — very nice girl. 

Chas. (smiling). You seem to think so. And her friends? 

Guy. I don't know them, except Elizabeth. She — oh, just you 
wait till you see Elizabeth. Prettiest eyes you ever saw, and the 
longest lashes. As for her smile — ^there's pothing in the world 
more bewitching than her smile, unless it's her pout. 

Chas. (pointing his pipe at Gvy) . Oh, I understand. 

Guy. Well, old man, I don't mind telling you I'm pretty hard 
hit. She's the ideal I've always dreamed of. 

Chas. Yes, I remember how you used to rave about your ideal 
when we roomed together in college. 

Guy. Well, I've met her at last. 

Chas. I know exactly what she looks like — ^you have de- 
scribed her so often. Fairy form — ^you never could abide tall 
girls. 

Guy (hesitating). Well — er — ^Elizabeth isn't very tali; she's 
just a nice height. ^ 

Chas. Golden hair 

Guy (emphatically). No, brown hair. A rich, dark brown. 

Chas. (looking upward sentimentally). Eyes as blue as bits of 
sky. 

Guy (starting up). No, dark eyes. I never admired blue eyes. 

Chas. You didn't admire them. You just raved over them; 
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talked about them in your sleep. I was half in love with her my- 
self, that Ideal of yours, and Fm anxious to meet her now. Any 
chance for you.'* 

Guy (pacing to and fro from r. to h., holding pipe behind 
him), I fear not. You see, the girls are so deucedly independent 
nowadays. Four of them have taken rooms here and they work 
and play together, and imagine they are seeing life and roughing 
it A fellow doesn't stand a ghost of a show. 

Chas. (walking to mantel and standing with his back to the 
Hreplace), Oh, they'll soon tire of that. 

Guy. Not they. And all the time I'm afraid that some fellow 
yrill come along with lots of tin. Then where'll I be? (Stops c. 
and shrugs his shoulders.) 

Chas. Why introduce Roy Vincent to them? 

Guy. Might as well — ^he all but knows them, an3rway. Be- 
sides, they should have a man near at hand. I'd take rooms in 
the place myself, but I'm afraid of spoiling my chances. 

Chas. Seems to me it's about time Roy were putting in an 
appearance. Fm empty clear down to my boots. (Noise out- 
side L. D.) Ah, here he comes at last! 

ENTER Alice, l. d., her arms full of bundles. The end of a 
loaf of bread protrudes from one bundle. She begins to 
speak before she gets the door fairly opened. ' 

Alice. Here I am, at last. Did you think I had eloped? I 

spilled all the oysters at the corner, and (Perceives Guy 

and Charles, and sinks upon the couch up c, trying to hide the 
bundles behind her.) Good gracious! 

Guy (advances toward her, with right hand extended). Miss 
Marshall, how do you do? Allow me to present my friend, Mr. 
Brewster. (Turns to Charles.) Charley, this is Miss Mar- 
shall. (To Alice.) We must have made a mistake. We 
thought this was Roy Vincent's room. 

Alice (rises and tries to speak calmly. The screen shakes and 
threatens to fall). No, he lives just across the hall. Go and see 
him for a few minutes, please. The party isn't ready yet. But 
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don't forget us entirely, for luncheon will be served in a short 
time. 

Guy. Don't you want us to stay and help you? Mr. Brewster 
can make a perfect dream of a Welsh rarebit. 

Alice. How lovely! But what will your friend, Mr. Vincent, 
think? 

Guy. Sure enough! We'll fetch him, and then we'll all get 
luncheon together. 

Alice. Very well. (Guy and Charles walk toward door.) 
But don't be long, or we sha'n't wait for you. (EXEUNT Guy 
and Charles, l. d.) Girls! Girls! How did this happen? 
(The girls overturn the screen and crowd about Alice.) 

Kath. Oh, such a mistake ! We heard somebody knock at the 
door; and, as we were not ready and thought they would go 
away, we hid behind the screen. 

Eliz. They thought they were in Mr. Vincent's room, and pro- 
ceeded to make themselves at home. 

Lilian. And we overheard confidences that were not in- 
tended for our ears. 

Eliz. (dropping upon footstool, and covering her face with her 
hands). I thought I should die! I felt so mean and eaves- 
droppy ! 

Lilian. It was fate. 

Eliz. I can never face those men. Can't you do without me 
to-day? 

Kath. Poor child! I know exactly how you feel. 

Lilian. You! Why, you have no more feeling than a piece 
of wood. You're a cold-blooded, strong-minded Female, with 
a heart of ice. 

Kath. That's enough, my dear. But in spite of all your hard 
names, I do know (to Elizabeth) how she feels, don't I, Lizzie? 

Eliz. (tearfully), I don't know. I know only that I feel in- 
tensely miserable. 

Kath. (triumphantly). There, I told you so! She feels as if 
the sun had gone down behind a big, black cloud, and would 
never shine again. And she has a queer, sinking sensation right 
here. (Places her hand over her heart, and rolls her e^s.) 
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AucE (to Katherine). Get out, you goose! You are describ- 
ing your own hungry pain. What did you have for breakfast? 

Kath. Only six hard-boiled eggs. I am hungry, that's a fact 
Did I overhear those two blessed boys say that they were com- 
ing to help us get luncheon? 

Alice (drawing tea-table toward c). Yes, but let's get most 
of it done before they come, and show them how smart bachelor 
girls can be. (Elizabeth seises duster, Lilian unties Alice's 
bundles, and places their contents into the bookcase.) 

Kath. (seating herself calmly). No, thank you. Never do 
anything yourself that you can get somebody else to do for you — 
that's my motto, and I always stick to it. 

Lilian. What nonsense! Just as if you didn't work harder 
than all the rest of us put together ! 

Kath. Not when I can get out of it, my dear. Here they 
come. 

Eliz. (drawing a long face). Oh, dear! 

Lilian (shaking her finger at Elizabeth). Cheer up, and don't 
scowl. If you stop smiling, half your conversation is gone. 

Alice. You should be thankful that you don't have to do the 
introducing. 

ENTER Guy, Charles and Roy, l. d. Guy carries a chafing- 
dish and a receipt-book. 

Positions. 

Guy, Alice, 

Charles, Liliai^^, 

Elizabeth, S.oy, 

Katherine. 

R. C. L. 

Guy (r. c). Miss Marshall, you have already met Mr. Brew- 
ster. Allow me to present Mr. Vincent. Ralph, this is Miss Mar- 
shall. (All the men bow to Alice.) 

Alice (waving her hand). And this is Lil — I mean. Miss 
Stewart; and Liz — or, I should say. Miss Everett, and Miss 
Howard. Girls, here are Mr. Richards, Mr. Vincent, and Mr. 
Brewster. (All bow.) 
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Lilian (going to Guy's side), Guy, what have you there? 

Guy (placing chafing-dish and receipt-book upon the tea-table). 
A chafing-dish, I hope. 

Kath. (to Guy). You don't mean to say that you know how 
to cook! 

Chas. (to Katherine). You just ought to see him! He can 
knock you up a fry in no time. 

Kath. (laughing), I don't know that I care about having a 
fry knocked up, but can you make a Welsh rarebit? (A knock 
is heard at l, d. Alice opens the door and takes in a telegram; 
she opens and reads it.) 

Guy. Can I ? Well, I guess ! 

Alice (after reading telegram) . I am so sorry, girls, but mother 
wants me to go home because father is ill. Just excuse me while I 
pack my grip. 

Eliz. Oh, that's too bad I Can I help you ? 

Alice. No, thank you — it won't take me a minute. I hate to 
leave you now, for I know that rarebit will be simply delicious. 
Take care of yourselves, girls ; I'll write soon. 

Guy (to Alice). Can't you wait till after luncheon? 

AucE. No, or I should miss my train. Good-bye, all. 

Lilian. Good-bye ! 

Kath. Write soon. 

Eliz. Don't stay too long. (EXIT Alice, l. d.) 

Guy. Where's my receipt-book? 

Chas. Miss Lilian has it. 

Lilian (turning over pages of the receipt-book which she has 
taken from table), I beg your pardon — is this a receipt-book? I 
thought it was a diary. 

Guy (taking book). Not exactly, though it contains a list of 
everything. Now, where are the matches? (Lilian gives him a 
match. The others stand idly about, watching him.) Oh, see 
here, I can't have you all watching me — makes me nervous. Here, 
Charley (throwing receipt-book at him), you read the receipt 
while I mix the ingredients. Miss Howard, you and Roy may 
grate the cheese. (Roy takes plate and cheese-grater, places them 
upon foot-stool before Katherine, and kneels in front of her.) 
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Eliz. I guess I*d better do that. 

Guy. No, you stay right here and cut the bread. Only^ please 
don't cut it into tiny little three-cornered pieces, and please don't 
remove the crusts. I love crusts. They make the hair curl, and 
I couldn't get along without curls. Miss Everett, is there an apron 
anywhere ? 

Eliz. (getting apron from behind screen). Yes, here is one. 
(Holds it out to Guy.) 

Guy (looking appealingly at Elizabeth). Thanks, couldn't 
you please — ^that is — ^my hands are full, you see. (Holds up fork 
in one hand and piece of cheese in the other,) 

Eliz. (going hack of him and tying apron about his neck). Is 
that too tight ? 

Guy. No, indeed. Thank you so much. 

Chas. (who has been turning leaves of receipt-book). Here's 
the receipt. 

Guy. Fire away. 

Chas. Take one rabbit 

Guy. What? (Guy and Elizabeth, up c. ; Charles and 
Lilian, r. ; Katherine and Roy, l.) 

Chas. (laughing), I beg your pardon. I was reading the re- 
ceipt for rabbit pie. 

Guy. Idiot I 

Chas. (reading). Grate one pound of cheese 

Roy. Wait a minute. Miss Howard, please steady the graten 
(Katherine puts hand on grater.) A little more this side, please. 
(She moves her hand nearer his.) 

Chas. Roy, toss me a napkin. (Roy gets up, scowls at Charles 
and throws him a napkin from the bookcase; then resumes his 
position before Katherine. They converse apart.) Now, Miss 
Everett, I'll show you how to make a silk purse — I mean a cap — 
out of a napkin. You do so (folds napkin as he speaks) — ^and so 
— ^and so — and there you are. Isn't that fine? Where's the Cin- 
derella that can wear this hood? (Tries to Ht the cap upon Eliz- 
abeth. She rearranges it before the mirror and turns to him. 
He gazes at her approvingly. They continue to engage in by-play, 
Lilian crosses to Guy's l.^ and they converse in dumb-show,) 
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Kath. (to Roy)» Nonsense! If there is one special thing that 
men have always bungled, it is the art of proposing* I never yet 
knew a man who could propose gracefully. 

Roy. You must have had considerable experience. 

Kath. Of course. The trouble is that men forget that pro- 
posing is an art — an art that must be acquired. They rush into 
the matter so boldly and butcher it so completely that, nine times 
out of ten, the girls have to come to their assistance. 

Roy* That's a fallacy. IVe proposed to a number of girls, but 
not one of them ever helped me out. They always said, "How 
silly ydU look"; or, "Excuse me, Mr. Vincent, but I*m sure you're 
laboring under a delusion. I shall always have a sisterly interest 
in you, but " (Grates the cheese fiercely.) 

Kath. Humph! It was all the way you went about it, Vm 
sure. Now, the next time you fall in love, just come to me. Ill 
give you a few lessons, and I'm sure she won't refuse. 

Roy (turns hastily to her). What will you bet? 

Kath. (defiantly). Anything. 

Roy. All right! A dozen pairs of gloves to a box of cigars. 
(Aside.) Ill select the cigars. 

Kath. Done ! 

Roy (holding out hand). Shake! (They shake hands. Guy 
and Lilian fuss with chafing-dish. Charles and Elizabeth cut 
hreod. He cuts his finger, and she hinds it up. He then eats the 
slices as she cuts them.) 

Kath. But you must let me know soon enough to begin my 
training. 

Roy. You may begin now. 

Kath. Oh, you must be in love I 

Roy. I am. 

Kath. Honest? 

Roy. Honest injun. 'Pon my word I am. 

Kath. What is she like? 

Roy (looking admiringly at her). Sweetest little girl in the 
world ! 

Kath. H'm ! That's «iough. 
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KOY. Well, what must I do first? 

[A sudden knock is heard at L. door. All jump, Roy 
knocks over plate of cheese, Charles looks up, with 
a slice of bread in each hand, 
Lilian (crosses h,, and opens door). Good gracious! 

ENTER Alice, l. d., disguised as Aunt Selina. Wig, bonnet, 
shawls, umbrella, etc. She carries a large cat. 

Aunt Selina (in doorway). Does Miss Lilian Stewart live 
here? (Puffs breathlessly.) Oh, you are Miss Stewart? (To 
Lilian.) I*m so flustered, I don't know what to do. My maid 
positively refused to climb all those stairs. And who is going to 
take care of Sammie? (Indicates cat which Lilian takes from 
her,) IVe lost my breath and my bag and my ear-trumpet. (Looks 
over shoulder, and sees bag; pulls it up, takes out ear-trumpet and 
holds it up at her ear, with mouth-piece to Lilian.) Oh, here it 
is } (One of the men has taken the cat from Lilian and handed 
it to one of the girls. During the ensuing conversation between 
Guy, Lilian, and Aunt S., the others converse in dumb-show.) 

Lilian (loudly into trumpet), Vm so glad to see you. 

Aunt S. (starts, drops trumpet and rubs her ear). Good gra- 
cious! You needn't split my ear-drums, if you are glad. IVe 
heard that you and some other harum-scarum girls actually had 
the audacity to keep bachelors' hall. How are you getting on ? 

LiUAN (into trumpet; not so loud). Finely. And I am so 
much pleased to see you again. Mother speaks of you often. 

Aunt S. (nodding her head and speaking sarcastically). No 
doubt. People usually speak often of their rich relations. (Sud- 
denly.) Where's that boy? 

Lilian. Do you mean Guy Richards ? 

Aunt S. I suppose so— your cousin. (Faces audience,) The 
idea of calling a boy Guy! I suspect he deserves the name, but his 
mother never did have a grain of sense. 

Lilian (to Guy). Do come here and help me. 

Guy (looking up, and stepping forward). Do you want me? 
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Positions. 

Lilian. 
Aunt S. Guy. 

Chables. Katheune. 

Elizabeth. Roy, 

s. c L. 

Aunt S. {quizzically). You're Guy, are you? Well, I'm your 
Aunt Selina Winthrop, from China. (Holds up ear-trumpet.) 

Lilian (to Guv). Do say something to soothe her a little; she 
seems so irritated. 

Guy (holding end of trumpet, and looking in despair from it to 
Lilian). What in thunder shall I say? 

Aunt S. (putting trumpet to ear). Eh? 

Guy (putting it to his lips). Hello! 

Aunt S. (angrily) . How exceedingly disrespectful ! 

Guy (much disturbed). Oh, I say, I forgot the thing wasn't a 
telephone. 

Lilian (to Guy). You're just as mean as you can be. You've 
spoiled everything with your teasing. 

Guy. On my honor, I'm as serious as a Judge. 

Aunt S. (looking from Lilian to Guy). What in the world arc 
yotj all talking about? It's very rude to whisper. 

Lilian (to Guy). She's going to try you again. Now do say 
something bright and pleasing. 

Guy (speaks into trumpet). Er — I^r — (to Lilian) suggest 
something — quick. 

LnjAN. Say you are glad to see her. 

Guy (in trumpet). Oh, yes; I forgot 

Aunt S. Forgot what? 

Guy (in disgust). Thunder I 

Aunt S. (putting down trumpet and collecting parcels). Did 
you say it is going to thunder? Where is Sammie? The precious 
pet is so afraid of a storm. 

Guy (takes trumpet; puts wrong end to her ear). Indeed, Aunt 
Selina, you're mistaken ; it isn't going to rain at all. 

Aunt S. (holding trumpet properly). Only a squall? 

Guy. I want to tell you how glad we are to welcome yoti. 
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Aunt S. (dryly). I dare say. Rich relations are usually wel- 
come. I hate shilly-shallying. Are you and Lilian engaged ? 

Guy (surprised), I beg your pardon! 

Aunt S. What for? Didn't you hear me? 

Guy. Yes, but— er 

Aunt S. No "buts," if you please. Are you, or are you not? 

Guy. I beg your pardon ; that is, you rather surprise me. 

Aunt S. I suppose so— you men are such a lazy lot I asked 
whether you and Lilian are engaged. 

Guy. I — I — don't think so. 

Lilian (angrily). Decidedly not. 

Guy (stamping his foot). Emphatically, no. 

Aunt S. I thought as much. I just knew I should have to 
come to settle things. Now, it's high time you two were engaged. 
Unfortunately I can't take my money with me, and it is my desire 
that it shouldn't be divided. My doctor tells me I haven't long 
to live. 

Guy (shocked). Oh, Aunt Selinal 

Aunt S. I hate sentiment I You don't know me, so you can't 
be very sorry. In fact, you must be rather glad. Come, confess 
that you hoped to inherit my money some day. 

Guy. Well, if you want plain speaking, you shall have it. I 
knew that my father's sister had married a rich Hong Kong mer- 
chant. And, as she had no children of her own, I did hope she 
would remember that she possessed a nephew. 

Aunt S. That's enough. I like your honesty, and I'm glad you 
have some sense — it's more than your father ever had. 

Guy (shocked), I beg your pardon — that is — I mean — ^he is 
dead. 

Aunt S. Indeed ! And how are you taking care of yourself — 
out of a job, I reckon, eh? 

Guy. Well, at present, yes. But I have fine prospects. 

Aunt S. Prospects, pshaw! Your father lived on prospects 
and died in them. See here ; if you and Lilian decide to do as I 
wish, I'll leave you enough to hold your own with the finest in the 
land. Otherwise you won't get a cent — ^neither of you — ^and two 
million dollars will go toward founding a home for imbeciles. To 
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be sure, you may be numbered among its inmates some day, if you 
neglect to take my advice. 

Guy. May I speak to Lilian alone for a minute? 

Aunt S. Certainly. Fll put up my trumpet and you may say 
what you please. But consider well ; for I warnyou, money is no 
trifle. I speak from experience. ~~ 

[EXEUNT Katherine and Roy, r. d. ; Elizabeth and 
Charles, l. d. Aunt Selina seats herself l. ; re- 
moves gloves; takes a pair of old-fashioned mitts 
from her bag, and slips them on; then she puts on a 
pair of large spectacles and scrutinizes the room and 
its appointments. Guy and Lhjan go down c. 

Guy. See here, Lilian, the old lady is evidently aa crazy as a 
loon. Why not humor her a little? As she says, she is not long 
for this world, and there's no use in cutting off your nose to spite 
your face. 

Ln.iAN. Yes, I know, but I hate deception. 

Guy. So do I. But after she gets to know us a little better we 
can tell her calmly that we feel as if we are not suited tp each 
other, and then she will listen to reason. 

LiuAN. And if we don't consent now? 

Guy. No doubt we shall be cut off with less than the prover- 
bial shilling. Vm to be dispossessed to-morrow. As Aunt Selina 
says, poverty is no joke. 

Lilian (sighing). No one knows that better than L I am two 
months behind in my share of the rent. The girls are lovely to 
me, but I can't help feeling worried. 

Guy. That settles it. We'll humor the old lady, and when she 
calms down we'll make her listen to reason. 

Lilian. You tell her, Guy. Every time she puts up that trum- 
pet thing, she reminds me of an elephant raising his trunk and I 
feel as if I should throw in a peanut. 

Guy. Here goes! (Walks to Aunt Selina, who rises and 
holds up trumpet.) Aunt Selina, we have decided to follow your 
advice. 

Aunt S. Very sensible, Fm sure. I thought you would listen 
to reason* 
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Lilian. Won't you take off your wraps and have luncheon 
with us? 

Aunt S. (struggling with several layers of shawls). Certainly. 
I've come to stay a month. Where are your friends? I hate 
strangers, but I suppose I shall have to go through this ordeal. 

Lilian (calling off r. and l.). Elizabeth, Katherine, all of you, 
come in, and let's have luncheon. 

ENTER Katherine and Roy, b. q. ; Euzabth and QuAfoJ^, u P. 

Elizabeth. We thought you had forgotten all about us. 
Katherine. We are simply starved. 

Lilian. Let me present you all to my aunt, Mrs. Winthrop, 
from China. (All bow.) 

Positions. 

Aunt S. Guy. Lilian. 

Charles. Roy. 

Elizabeth. Katherine. 

A* ^» L* 

Charles (r. c). Miss Lilian, will you sit by me? (Lilian 
steps forward; Aunt S. lays hand upon her arm.) 

Aunt S. My niece will take her place by my side. 

Chas. (to Aunt S.) Excuse me, but she jpromised tp butter 
my bread. 

[Katherine and Elizabeth arrange table c. Roy Alls 
Jiny glass from decanter. 

Lilian. Mr. Brewster, how dare, you ! 

Aunt S. (to Charles). My niece shall do nothing of the sort. 
Why can't you butter your own bread ? 

Chas. (stammering). Why — ^I^r — have a sore thumb. 
Caught it playing golf. 

Aunt S. Did you, indeed? In that case Pll butter it for you. 
Let me see that thumb. 

Chas. (putting r. hand behind him). Oh, I couldn't dream of 
bothering you. It's nothing — merely, a sprain. Slipped off my 
wheel, don't you know, and bent it back. 

Aunt S. Too bad ! But I thought you said you hurt it play- 
ing golf. 
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Chas. (scowling). So I did. I always play golf on my wheel 
— it's a little habit I have. {Turns front Aunt Seuna.) Some- 
body come to my rescue, please. I'm drowning, and have gone 
down for the third and last time. 

Guy {to Elizabeth). Miss Everett, do let me crack some nuts 
for you. 

Aunt S. {one hand on Guy's arm, picking up small glass, and 
looking smilingly at all the others). Before we do anything else, 
let me propose a health {the men pass glasses to the girls) which, 
I am sure, you will be delighted to drink. And I will make an 
announcement which, I know, you will all be pleased to hear. 
{Raising glass.) Here's to the future bride and groom — ^my 
obedient nephew and my dutiful niece. I announce the engage- 
ment of Miss Lilian Stewart and Mr. Guy Richards. Will their 
friends kindly drink to their health with me? 

Lilian (dropping her glass). Plague take it! 

Guy {throwing his glass down). Confound it! {All look 
surprised,) 

Positions. 

Aunt S. 

Guy. Lilian. 

EuzABETH. Roy. 

Charlss. Katherine. 

R. C L. 

« 

CURTAIN. 



ACT 11. 

One Month Later. 

SCENE. — Same as Act I. Time, afternoon. The step-ladder is 
removed. Chairs r. and l. of table l. c. Lilian is DISCOV- 
ERED as the curtain rises, seated L. of table L. c, beating 
eggs. A plate of walnuts stands on the table at her r. She 
sniffs several times and wipes her eyes. 
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ENTER Katherine, l. 3 e. She stands in the doorway, watch- 
ing Lilian. 

Katherine (coming up behind Lilian and putting arm about 
her neck). Lilian Stewart, what under the sun are you doing? 

Lilian (not looking at Katherine, but beating furiously). 
Making candy. 

Kath. With salt water? 

Lilian (looking up). Salt water! No, of course not. Why? 

Kath. (putting her hand under Lilian's chin and pointing 
first to one cheek and then to the other). Well, there's one tear, 
and here's another. See here, Lilian, what's the matter? 

Lilian. What makes you think anything is the matter? 

Kath. A cross-eyed blind man could see that you are not 
yourself, and haven't been for a month. 

Lilian. That's a fact ! I'm the most miserable mortal in the 
world, and all because of that old cat. (Rises and stands with 
one foot on stool; beats eggs in bowl resting on her knee.) 

Kath. (sits R. of table l. c, cracks nuts and calmly eats the 
kernels, while she piles the shells on plate). Why, I've always 
thought Sammie very harmless. 

Lilian. Don't be dense. You know whom I mean. She's just 
spoiled all my pleasure. You know Guy Richards? 

Kath. Your sweetheart? 

Lilian. Sweetheart, nothing! 

Kath. Aren't you engaged to him? 

Lilian. Yes, bad cess to it! 

Kath. O, Lilian, you poor thing ! Don't you care for him ? 

Lilian (angrily). Care for him? I hate, despise, abominate 
him. Don't be shocked. I must blow out at some one, I'm so 
mad. Guy is my cousin; and, as cousins, we were good friends. 
Then Aunt Selina had to interfere and insist upon an engage- 
ment between us. She was so excited about it that Guy said it 
was foolish to argue with her. So I consented, and I haven't had 
a happy moment since. Now Aunt Selina has taken it into her 
idiotic old head that we ought to get married. 

Kath. How does Guy feel about it? 
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Lilian. I don't know, and I don't care. He takes delight iii 
making me miserable. 

Kath. I always thought him such a gentleman. 

Lilian. Gentleman, pshaw ! He's the meanest, rudest man I 
ever knew. 

Kath. What has he done? 

Lilian. Done? What hasn't he done? As long as neither of 
us cared for the other I didn't mind; but lately he has begim to 
make love to me — ^and, Katherine, it's just awful! Last night 
he had the audacity to kiss me. 

Kath. But he's your cousin, Lil. 

Lilian. Hum ! he didn't kiss me like a cousin. 

Kath. Didn't he? (Innocently.) What's the difference? 

Lilian. All the difference in the world. A cousin kisses you 
m a get-through-with-it-as-soon-as-possible manner. 

Kath. (laughing). But he's engaged to you. 

Lilian. That's just the trouble. Auntie was there and I had 
to grin and bear it. Ugh! how mad I was. I could have killed 
him. 

Kath. (shocked). Lilian! 

Lilian (nodding her head). Yes, I mean it. I hate, hate, hate, 
him. 

Kath. Why don't you explain to your aunt how matters 
stand ? 

Lilian. I shall as soon as I can have a talk with Guy. But 
it won't be any joke, let me tell you. She's the crankiest old lady 
it has ever been my ill-luck to meet. Here, have you got the nuts 
ready? (Stops beating eggs and crosses to Katherine.) 

Kath. (emptying plateful of shells into Lilian's bowl). 
There's a nice, big plateful. 

Lilian (looking into bowl). Katherine Howard, what have 
you done? 

Kath. (frightened). Why, what? 

Lilian. You have emptied all the shells into my candy. 
Where are the nuts? 

Kath. (looking anxiously about, and glancing under the table). 
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I don't know. They ought to be around somewhere. I ate a few, 

but 

Lilian (laughing). A few? Well, this mess is good for 
nothing, and I shall have to prepare some more. (EXIT r. d.) 

ENTER Guy, l. d. 

Guy. Hello, all alone, Miss Howard? (Crosses, and sinks 
into chair, R.) 

Kath. What's the matter? You look rather down. 

Guy. Down? I'm so far down that it would take a block and 
tackle to pull me up. 

Kath. (clasping hands and leaning forward with elbows on 
table). Have you and Lilian had a falling out? 

Guy (crossing knees). Falling out? I call it a falling in. 
Falling into a deucedly awkward scrape. I'm blessed if I under- 
stand girls. 

Kath. Maybe I can help you. 

Guy (leaning forward). Maybe you can. See here! Lilian 
and I went into this thing blindly — ^just to humor the old lady, 
you know. Never meant to keep it up; but, bless me, if Lilian 
hasn't taken the whole thing seriously! (Lilian appears in 
doorway R. ; stands there watching Guy and Katherine, who do 
not see her.) Aunt Selina said that I didn't act a bit lover-like, 
and so last night, just to give her a good impression, I kissed 
Lilian, and nearly had my head taken off. How in thunder does 
she expect me to act? Got mad when I didn't make love to her, 
and then got mad when I did. 

Lilian (advancing to c). I didn't at all! 

Guy (rising). Didn't you? I'm so glad to hear it, for I cer- 
tainly thought you did. 

Lilian. I didn't mean that. 

Guy. It's nice to have your apology. 

Lilian (crossly). I'm not apologizing. I only want to say I 
'didn't get mad be 

Guy (interrupting). So you said before. 

Lilian. Please let me finish. I didn't get mad be 
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Guy {holding up three fingers). That's the third time 

Lilian. Because you didn't make love. 

Guy. But I did. The very best I knew how. 

Lilian. You won't let me explain. 

Guy. Well, I like that. You are doing all the talking. 

Lilian. And you keep interrupting. I appeal to Katherine. 
(She goes R. c. Katherine advances to c Guy crosses to l. c.) 

Lilian (slipping her hand through Katherine's arm). Kath- 
erine, you heard Guy say that I got mad when he didn't make 
love? 

Guy (to Katherine). And you heard me say she got mad 
when I did? 

Lilian. I know I did. 

Guy. Then why did you deny it? 

Lilian. I didn't. 

Guy. Oh, Miss Howard, you heard her? 

Kath. I positively refuse to interfere between lovers. 

(EXIT, R. D.) 

Guy ) 

Lilian ( O^^^^^^g ^heir backs to each other). Lovers I 

Lilian (facing Guy). Now, Guy, I've got to have a talk with 
you. 

Guy (facing Lilian). Seems to me there's been enough said 
about one simple little kiss. I've apologized, and I can't do any 
more. I'm sorry I ever did it. I don't see what I ever did it 
for, and you can bet your boots I'll never do it again. Will that 
satisfy you? 

Lilian. But 

Guy. Yes, I know all you arc going to say, and I can only 
offer to take it back. 

Lilian (turning her back toward him). You are positively in- 
sulting ! 

Guy (extending r. hand). There, I knew you would get mad 
at anything I said. 

Lilian. You won't listen to me. (Noise outside l. d.) 

Guy (glancing toward l. d.). Oh, here comes Elizabeth. 

Ln.TAN. You are always on the lookout for Elizabeth. 
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Guy. Am I? But I didn't know you were jealous. 
Lilian (angrily). I jealous of Bessie? Pshaw! 
Guy. So glad you're not. 

Lilian (facing him again) . Do you know, I hate you I 
Guy (smiling). That's a refreshing piece of news. I was be- 
ginning to think you were half in love with me. 
Lilian (slowly). I-^espise — ^you. 

ENTER Elizabeth, l. d. She looks from one to the other, and 

smiles. 

Elizabeth. Oh, excuse me, but I thought Mrs. Winthrop was 
here. 

Lilian. No, she is — that is — she will be here in a minute. 
Won't you sit down? (Guy gives Elizabeth a chair c Lilian 
R. Guy l.) 

Guy. We were just talking about you. 

Eliz. (drawing off her gloves). Indeed, what were you say- 
ing? 

Guy. Oh — er — ^nothing. That is, Lilian said 

Lilian. Excuse me, but I said nothing of the sort. 

Eliz. (rising). Pardon me, but I really feel de trop. Please 
tell Mrs. Winthrop that I shall return presently. (Walks 
toward L. d.) 

Guy (following her). For Heaven's sake, don't desert us, or 
you will find nothing left when you come' back. Lilian is ready 
to rend me limb from limb. You stay here as I want to speak to 
Roy for a few minutes. (EXIT, l. d.) 

Eliz. (coming down to Lilian). What's the matter, Lilian? 
Why, I thought you were so happy. 

Lilian (bitterly). Er — ^yes, I am. 

Eliz. Your cousin is such a fine young man. So noble and 
brave. It must be such a comfort to be engaged to a man so 
trustworthy. Don't you find it so? 

Lilian. I suppose so. (Sighs.) But, to be honest, we have 
just had a scrap. 

Eliz. What? (Seats herself l. c.) 
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Lilian (sitting on foot-stool r. c. and clasping her knees). 
Yes, a regular row. 

Eliz. What a pity! Never mind, don't fret about it. Just 
admit that you are sorry, and I'm sure Mr. Richards will for- 
give you. He is so generous. 

Lilian. Why do you take it for granted that I'm the one to 
blame ? 

Euz. Surely it couldn't be Mr. Richards's fault. 

Lilian. And why not? 

Eliz. Oh, he is never in the wrong. 

Lilian (rising). I see it is useless to argue the matter. 

ENTER Katherine, dressed for street, r. d. stands up c 

Katherine. Oh, Lilian, I thought I heard Elizabeth's voice. 

Eliz. (rising). So you did. Why, where are you going? 

Kath. Out for the doctor. Mrs. Winthrop wishes to see him. 

Lilian. And you are going alone ? 

Eliz. You ? 

Lilian. You? 

Kath. Of course I am. Why not? 

Lilian. Well, you are getting mighty brave all of a sudden. 
You used to be the biggest little scare-cat that ever lived. You 
never let down your folding bed at night without looking under 
it- to see if there wasn't a man there. 

Eliz. My dear child, suppose you should meet a burglar, what 
would you do? 

Kath. (turning l. and raising hand as if aiming a pistol). I 
should face him boldly and say, "Your money or your life." 

ENTER Roy, l. d. Fie looks in surprise at Katherine. 

Roy. What's the trouble? Please, Miss Howard, I'll be good. 
Here's every cent I own (holding out purse), but spare my life 
for the sake of my widowed mother. (All laugh.) 

Euz. Don't be silly. 

Aunt Selina (heard off R. d.). Girls! Girls! 

Kath. Good heavens! There's Mrs. Winthrop calling, and 
I promised to get the doctor for her. 
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Roy. Here, I'll telephone for him. What's his number? 

Kath. Either 809 or 908 Courtland, I forget which. Thank 
you so much. (EXIT Roy, l. d.) 

Aunt Selina (o/f r.). Girls! Girls! Must I scream my 
head off? I never heard such ungrateful little wretches. (EX- 
EUNT girls, R. D.) 

ENTER Guy and Charles, l. d. 

Guy. Hello, where have they flown? I never saw such slip- 
pery girls. Sit down, Qiarley, old man, and cheer me up a bit. 
I feel as cross as a bear with a sore head. (They seat themselves; 
Charles r. c, Guy l. c. Guy lights cigarette and hands match to 
Charles, who does the same.) 

Charles. What has Elizabeth been saying to you now? 

Guy. It isn't Elizabeth, it's Lilian. 

Chas. Lilian? You don't mean Lilian? 

Guy. Yes, I do. 

Chas. Lilian Stewart? 

Guy. Yes, Lilian Stewart. Have you any objections? 

Chas. Objections! (Rises and paces excitedly up and down,) 
Objections! Why, you make me the happiest man in the world. 

Guy. How can my having a fight with Lilian make you the 
happiest man in the world? 

Chas. Why, don't you see? (Stands, back to fireplace.) I 
thought you were in love with Elizabeth, and now 

Guy. Well, and now? 

Chas. Now I can sail in. 

Guy (jumping up and slapping Charles on the shoulder). 
What ! You don't mean it ! Why, how thick I've been ! 

Chas. Yes, you have. From the way you went on about your 
ideal a month ago, I (They resume positions, r. c. and l. c.) 

Guy. Oh, Charley, I've met her at last. It took me a blessed 
long time to find her, and all the while she was right beside me. 

Chas. (reflectively). So it's Lilian now. I wonder who it 
will be next. 

Guy. Don't be a fool. It's Lilian now and for always. Char- 
ley, that girl's a perfect witch. 
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Chas. I had no idea you cared for her. I thought you two 
were always scrapping. 

Guy. So we are. We never meet without a fuss, and when 
she isn't around, my! how I miss her. She keeps things lively 
and is as spicy as red pepper. 

Chas. Does she care for you? 

Guy. Not a rap. In fact, she informed me this very afternoon 
that she hates, hates, hates me, and never wants to see my face 
again. 

Chas. She must have been pretty mad. 

Guy. She was. You see, she did look so provokingly bewitch- 
ing the other night that I presumed upon my role of engaged man 
and kissed her. Holy Moses ! how angry she was ! The air isn't 
quite clear yet. 

Chas. Why don't you stay away and give her a chance to 
miss you? 

Guy. I can't. I've tried many times, I assure you. I make up 
my mind firmly in the morning not to see her for a whole week, 
and I stick to my resolution all day. About seven o'clock I find 
myself dressing — think I shall go to the theatre or the club — ^and 
eight o'clock invariably finds me here. 

Chas. Well, I tell you I'd have more spunk. I'd never give a 
girl a chance to refuse me twice. 

Guy. It's very evident you have never been in love. 

ENTER Roy, l. d. 

(To Roy.) Hello, Roy, old boy, where've you been? 

Roy (advancing to c, drawing off gloves). Went to get the 
doctor for the old lady. 

Guy. Is she ill? 

Roy. Well, see here, old chap, she may not be ill, but you'd 
better look out. There is more than one kind of heart-failure, 
and it is usually fatal. 

Guy. Do, for Heaven's sake, talk English. I never could abide 
mysteries. 

Roy (looking at Guy meaningly). Well, Herr Doctor has been 
here six times this week, and this is Friday. 
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Gut {anxiously). I didn't know my aunt was so sermsljr iU. 

Roy {to Charixs). Did you ever see such innocence? 

Chas. It's feigned, I'm sure. 

Guy. You fellows seem to be enjoying some joke hugely, but I 
fail to see the point. 

Roy {smiling at Guy). It took Herr Doctor a long time tQ 
prink, I cari tell you. 

Guy {face brightening). Oh, I say! 

Chas. {to Roy). He's caught on at last 

Guy. Oh, but it couldn't be ! Great Scott, what a lark 1 Poor 
old gentleman, she has kept him hustling, that's a fact I n^er 
suspected a single thing. {Laughs.) Jove I what a joke! 

Roy. It'll prove a pretty serious joke for you if sh^ takea'it 
into her head to— 

Guy. Pshaw ! She's too old. 

Chas. No fool like an old fool. {'Noise off l. d.) 

Roy. Here he comes now. Let's skip. (EXEUNT Rair mttf 
Chakles, l. d.) 

Guy (r. c). Those fellows need a chaperon. 

ENTER Dr. Imhoff, l. d. He goes u a 

Hello, Doc! We gates all the while? 

Doctor. Ach, Meester Richards ! Und how is our vair batieQt? 

Guy. Doing nicely, thanks to your care. How well you look, 
Doctor. Quite young and a dandy as sure as I live. Why, you 
don't look a day over thirty. 

Doctor {grinning). Ach, go long mit your voolishness. Do 
be sure cin man is as olt as him looks. You dinks I look young? 

Guy. Fresh as a daisy. And a flower in your button-hole, too ! 
One would think you a young man courting, instead of a steady 
physician making a professional visit upon an old lady. 

Doctor. You speaks disrespectful, young man. De aunt, sh« 
ces not old. 

Guy {laughing). Oh, come now. Doc. She isn't an infant. 

Doctor. De laties, they are as olt as dey feels. De aunt is 
charming, perfectly charming! 
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Gut. Well, Doc, good luck to you. (Picks up his hat.) Youll 
excuse mc, I know. I must be off. (EXIT, l. d.) 

Doctor (l. c. ; slowly). Danks. (Waits until door closes, then 
bows deeply.) Dcr young rascal! He makes his fun, but just 
you vait my vine vriend, und der olt Doctor will cut you out yet. 
(Crosses and looks at himself in mirror over mantel; smoothes 
beard.) Dot vas a happy thought. (Crosses to c. ; faces audi- 
ence.) Yas, I look not olt. I vill not kneel, I am too stiff; be- 
sides, ein man looks like a vool ven he is kneeling. I vill stand 
so (drawing himself up stiMy), mit mine hands so (placing one 
hand behind him and the other between the first and second but- 
tons of his coat), und my feet so (drawing heels well together, 
tOes out). I say, matam, vill you mc de honor do? (Bows low.) 

ENTER Lilian, r. d. 

Lilian. Oh, Doctor, is that you? Aunty will be here in a few 
minutes. 

Doctor (turns and bows). I am glat she ees not compelled to 
be sick to her bed. How was she? 

Lilian. Why, she seems very well, but she complains a great 
deal. Don't you humor her too much. Doctor ? 

Doctor. You must have patience, my dear mees. 

ENTER Aunt Selina, with Sammie on cushion in her arms. 
She advances and shakes hands with Doctor Imhoff, and 
seats herself l. c. 

Aunt Selina. Oh, Doctor, I am so glad to see you. You may 
go, Lilian. (EXIT Lilian^ r., after making a face at Aunt S. 
Doctor bows and sits r. c.) These heartless young people do not 
sjrmpathize with me in the least. (Sighs.) Young folks are not 
so respectful as they were in my day. (Settles cat on cushion in 
her lap; opens little bag at her side and, taking out ear-trumpet, 
holds it up to her ear.) 

Doctor. Und how is our batient? 

Aunt S. (in grieved tones). But I am patient Nobody knows 
how much I endure. Doctor, he is ill, so ill. I am afraid he 
will die. (Wipes eyes with handkerchief.) I dare not tell my 
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niece. She would only scoff, so I let them think it is I who am 
ailing. 

Doctor (drawing his chair nearer hers). Und did you gif him 
the pills? 

Aunt S. I tried to, but his poor little throat was so sensitive 
he couldn't swallow them. So I took them myself. 

Doctor {taking her hand). Let me veel your pulse, my tear 
matam. 

Aunt S. {drawing away her hand). Never mind my pulse. 
Just feel Sammie*s. Poor, darling pet! {Lifts cat's head.) 
Then, Doctor, look into those soulful eyes and see how he droops 
his head. Poor, darling kitty-cat. 

Doctor {stroking cat and looking tenderly at Aunt S.) Poor, 
tarling cat! 

Aunt S. {looking up at him). Ah, Doctor, you are so S3rm- 
pathetic. Never before have I found any one who would listen 
to Sammie*s sufferings. He no longer eats his chop. He does 
nothing but sit beside me. 

Doctor {laying his hand on hers and hitching his chair still 
nearer). I vish I vas dot Sammie. 

Aunt S. It is so kind of you. I know just how you feel. 

Doctor. Ach, matam, you make me so happy! 

Aunt S. {drawing her chair away). Happy? It makes me 
very unhappy. I would so willingly bear the pain for him. 

D(fct0R {drawing his chair to hers again). Matam, you who 
haf so much heart und can shower so much luf upon ein cat, vill 
you not dink for a few minutes of mine sufferings? 

Aunt S. {anxiously). Are you ill? Suffering? Won't you 
take one of the pills you gave me for Sammie? They did me so 
much good. {Takes pill-box from bag and holds it out to him. 
He springs to his feet and stands erect, his hand on his heart.) 

Doctor. Matam, my bain is here. You alone can help me. 
Beholt, I blace mine heart at your veet! Deese dree veeks I haf 
dot leetle animile attended haf brought me joy subreme because 
they brought me to you. {She looks at him in perfect astonish- 
ment. ) Mine hand, mine heart, und mineself I offer you to dees- 
pose of as you dinks best. 
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Lilian (pdkmg her head in doorway R., and laughing). Oh, 
Aunt Selina! 

Aunt S. (springing to her feet). What do you mean, sir, by 
such conduct? Do you suppose for one instant that I sent for 
you to make love to me? 

Doctor {shrugging his shoulders). What for else you dinks I 
come? You are veil. De cat is only ein cat, und, matam, I luffs 
you. I dreats not cats, I luffs not cats. 

Aunt S. {stamping her foot). Gol Never let me see your 
face again. 

Doctor {persuasively). You are angry now, but vait, matam, 
vait until your mad he cools. 

Aunt S. {angrily). I am not angry. I am only indignant. 
You are positively insulting. I never lose my temper. 

Doctor {smiling). Dot is vhy you haf such a lot of him. 

Aunt S. {pointing to door l.). Get out of my sight 1 Go! 

Doctor {picking up hat), Matam, I go, but I vill again re- 
turns. Ven your first surprise is over you vill dink again of der 
one who luflFs you so tearly. Vere will you vind any one else so 
tender {she walks towards door R. ; he follows her, talking and 
gesticulating), so true, und yes, matam, so attractif. I go, but I 
vill coom again. (EXIT Aunt Selina. r. d. Doctor goes c) I 
did dot pretty well. Ven she dinks it over she vill see how con- 
siderate I haf been. {Crosses to l. d.) Oh, de laties, de laties! I 
vill coom to-morrow. {Noise outside r. d.) Ach, here cooms 
someone! I vill wait {He hides behind screen,) 

ENTER Katherine, r. d. ; she advances to c. 

Katherine. Such a state of affairs ! Everybody seems at dag- 
gers drawn with everybody else. {Seats herself in front of 
screen, A knock at l. d.) Come in. 

ENTER Roy, l. d. 

Oh, Mr. Vincent! That you? 

Roy. Yes, it is I, Miss Howard. (Katherine rises; they shake 
hands; they both seat themselves, Kath. r. c; Roy l. c) Well, 
I took your advice. 
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Kath. (leaning forward). Yes? And with what result? 

Roy. Never met with such a rebuff in my life. 

Kath. Then I'm sure you did not carry out my directions. 

Roy. But I did, on my honor, every one of them. You sec, 
after I left you last night I wrote out your advice, then I studied 
]t» then I put it into practice. Here is the paper with my lines. 
Now see how well I know them. (Takes paper from pocket and 
hands it to Katherine, who glances over it, frowning,) 

Kath. But I didn't expect you to propose that way. 

Roy (in injured tones). I don't know what else you expected. 
First I got up from my chair and walked to the hearth-rug, so. 
(Gets up and walks R. to fireplace.) Then I turned and put one 
hand on the mantel, and the other behind me, so. Isn't that right ? 

Kath. Yes, as far as the accuracy of position goes; but, oh, 
dear! — (shrugs her shoulders and looks at him hopelessly). 

Roy. Then I led up to the subject gently, but alas ! when I 
came to the point she simply got up and rushed out of the room. 

Kath. (smiling). What did you do then? 

Roy. Well, I waited for half an hour, and when she didn't re- 
turn I went home. (Seats himself again, l. c) I got a note from 
her this morning. 

Kath. Now this just proves the truth of my theory. It's all 
wrong from beginning to end. Throw yourself into the subject 
more. You are as stiff and cold as a lump of ice. 

Roy (leaning back and throwing out his hands). Well, I like 
that! I did my level best and followed all your directions, and 
then you tell me I'm away oflF. 

Kath. You must have been so stiff. A girl can't say "yes" to 
a pc^cer. 

Roy. Thanks, awfully, but you told me not to kneel. 

Kath. (sighing). I know I did, but I guess you had better. 
I suppose it is the best way after all. It certainly is the proper 
place for a man. Now go down on your knees. (He drops 
stifHy on both knees.) No, not that way. Don't you see how 
silly you look? A girl has an inward contempt for a man who 
makes himself ridiculous. How do I look dumped down like 
this? (Falls on knees, imitating him.) 
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Roy (rapturously). Like an angel! 

Kath. (contemptuously). Like a cheerful idiot, you mean. 
(During this scene Dr. Imhoff peeps at them curiously over the 
screen, drawing back suddenly whenever they look in his direc- 
tion.) 

Roy (in despair). But you told me to kneel. 

Kath. I didn't mean both knees. I meant this way. (5*^ 
rises and drops gracefully on right knee. He attempts to follow 
her example, topples and clutches chair.) No, don't hold on to 
anything. Here, now do as I do. (She rises again, drops on right 
knee, and extends her clasped hands. He imitates her clumsily 
and adjusts cuffs before extending his hands.) That's better, but 
never mind your cuffs. You are supposed to be thinking of some- 
thing else. Now begin. 

Roy. Er — ^um — ^hem. (Clears throat.) I — er— you — we 

Kath. He — she — it. What an introduction! For goodness' 
sake, don't stammer, or she'll think you're nervous. Now begin 
all over. (He rises again and falls on left knee.) That's fine, 
only take the other knee — ^you'll find it more comfortable. (Ris- 
ing and kneeling business; she seats herself.) Now! 

Roy. Will you, won't you, will you, can— could — (desperately) 
oh, hang it! 

Kath. Just as I supposed. Now keep calm. Don't get ex- 
cited or you will give her the upper hand immediately. Now try 
once more. (He looks at her in mute appeal.) No, you needn't 
rise again. 

Roy. Thanks. Er — ^Will you marry me? 

Kath. (leaning back). Well, I declare! I suspected as much. 
The idea of proposing to a girl like that. No wonder she refused 
you. 

Roy (sitting back on his heels and mopping his brow). Great 
Scott ! What else must a man say when he wants a girl to marry 
him? Shall I ask her if she can cook, and sew, how much allow- 
ance she'd expect, and if she prefers country to city life? 

Kath. You should find out first whether she cares for you. 

Roy (bracing up and putting away handkerchief). That's so, I 
forgot that. (Clears throat.) Er — do you love me? 
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Kath. That is positively fiendish! Do you suppose, for a 
minute, that she is going to tell you she loves you before you have 
confessed your own aflfection? 

Roy (in surprise). Why, she knows I love her. If I didn't, 
why in the world would I ask her to marry me? 
- Kath. {noddittg her head wisely). That's all very fine, but you 
must tell her all the same, whether she knows it or not 

Roy. What for? 

Kath. Because shell want to hear it. 

Roy (thoughtfully). Oh, I see. I suppose she will. 

Kath. Exactly. Now you have grasped the idea. 

Roy. How's this? I love you; you love me; will you be my 
wife? 

Kath. Awful ! How do you know she loves you? 

Roy (sitting back on heels again). Do you suppose for one 
minute that I'd ask a girl to marry me if I didn't think she loved 
me? 

Kath. You take entirely too much for granted. Now get up 
and listen to me. This is the way you should do. (He rises, dusts 
his knees with handkerchief, and resumes his seat, l. c. Kath- 
ERiNE falls tragically on one knee, clasps and extends her hands, 
and rolls her eyes. Dr. Imhoff applauds her silently over the 
screen.) Dearest, for many days I have been trying to express 
the thoughts that arise in my heart (places one hand over heart) 
whenever I see your fair, young face. Your voice rings in my 
ears (clasps ears) like sweet bells, and the brightness of your 
eyes lights my way to you like a star from heaven (points up- 
ward). I love you. I adore you. Without you my life would be 
a dreary waste, a desert. Oh, my darling, say the words that shall 
bid me hope. Give me one look that I may know your heart is 
mine. 

Roy. Oh, I say, that's gorgeous, but I can never talk like that 
What will she say? 

Kath. (firmly). No girl will refuse a man who proposes prop- 
erly. Then you must urge her this way. (ENTER Aunt Selina, 
R. D. ; she stands in doorway, unobserved.) Just one word, dear, 
one whisper. I love you. Won't you be my 
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Aunt Sslina {advancing to c and sfyeaking in horrified tones). 
Kaiherine Howard! Are'nt you ashamed of jrourself! (Kath- 
ERiNE and Roy both spring to their feet. Aunt S. stands c 
Katheiune, r. c. Roy, l. c. Dr. Imhoff behind screen, l.) I 
am perfectly astonished ! If this is the new woman, I blush for 
her. Bes^ng a man on your bended knees to marry you ! I shall 
write to your father immediately. 

Kath. But 

Aunt S. I want to hear nothing. I saw, and my eyes are 
sharp, if my ears are a trifle dull. 

Roy. Mrs. Winthrop, Miss Howard was only giving me a 
lesson iR Delsarte. 

Aunt S. (to Roy). You may go. 

Roy. Miss Howard, I must see you 

Aunt S. You can see me after I have decided what to do with 
that bold piece of in^udence. (Points to Katherine, who covers 
her face with her hands and rushes out r. d. EXIT Roy, slowly, 

L, D.) 

Doctor (steps from behind screen and goes c to Aunt Selina). 
Ah, matam, it gifs me much bleasure to see you again once more. 
Ah, see, I know how to do him better now. I haf learnt how he 
should be did. Down on my knees I go. (Kneels very stiMy.) 

Aunt S. (walking indignantly down R.). Didn't I tell you I 
never wanted to see your face again? 

Doctor (following her on his knees awkwardly). But, matam, 
I did not half do him before. No wonder you said "No." Ach, I 
haf him now. Listen. (During his speech Aunt S. walks up 
and down; alternately holds trumpet to her ear and drops it. The 
Doctor follows her on his kneesy talking volubly.) Tearest, for 
many tays I haf tried in vain to achspress der thinks that into mine 
head come venever I see your vair young vace. Your voice it 
jingles in mine ears und buzzes in mine head like de bells. Your 
eyes shine like der buirs-eye lantern on my wheel. Your hair is 
past description. I luflf you, my tearest; I atore you. Midout 
you mine life vould be one big desert of Sahara. Say der vord, 
name der day, ring der bell, call der minister, und be mine. 
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Aunt S. (furiously). Are you crazy? Will you go or shall I 
ring for assistance? 

Doctor (rising slowly and sadly). Did I no say him right? 
Can it be I haf made ein meestake ? Never mind, I vill dry again 
some other time. (EXIT Ds. Imhoff^ l. d. Aunt S. sinks into 
a chair, tL, and bursts into tears,) 

ENTER Guy, l. d. 

Guy. Hello! What's up? 

Aunt S. (hysterically). Oh, Guy, that horrid man! He keeps 
proposing to me, and I am so afraid of him! I am sure he is 
crazy. 

Guy. Did he actually propose to you? 

Aunt S. (drying her eyes). Yes, he did. 

Guy. Then he must indeed be touched. What did he say? 

Aunt S. Oh, I don't know. Something about wheels, and 
bells, and lanterns. 

Guy. What did you do? 

Aunt S. I told him to ga 

Guy. And did he? 

Aunt S. Yes, he went ; but he keeps coming back. He won't 
stay gone, and I'm so upset. He won't take "no" for an answer. 

Guy. X have it He's after your money, the rascal ! 

Aunt S. (indignantly). Not at all. One might suppose that 
my money is my only attraction, from the way you young people 
talk. He, at least, appreciates me. He talked beautifully of my 
eyes and my voice and my hair. (Sighs.) I really pity his poor 
blighted heart. 

Guy. Well, then, why don't you marry him? 

Aunt S. (contemptuously), Guy Richards, do you suppose I 
want that Dutch doctor's devotion ? (Knock at l. 3 e. She looks 
toward door,) Here he comes again. Let me get away. (EXIT, 

R. D.) 

ENTER Dr. Imhoff, l. d. 

Guy (r.). See here. Doc., what do you mean by pestering my 
aunt to death? 
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Doctor (comes down l.)- Ach, Meester Richards, you haf no 
vceling. I luff de beviching aunt, und I must tell her so. 

Guy. But you did tell her so, and she said she didn't care for 
you. 

Doctor. No, Meester Richards, you are meestaken. De aunt 
she never say she luffs me not. 

Guy. Why, she said she dismissed you and you wouldn't go. 

Doctor. Yas, she deesmissed me, but she deed not say she 
luffed me not. She only say, "Go, I never want to see your vace 
again." 

Guy (laughing). Isn't that enough? Great Scott, man, what 
more do you want? 

Doctor. She need not see mine vace. I vill turn mine back. 

Guy. But suppose she should say "yes ;" how is a poor beggar 
like you going to support a wife? 

Doctor. Ach, I no need much. Gabbage is cheap. Bread mit 
cheese und — ^you know the rest. 

Guy. But my aunt has no such plebian taste. She lives high. 

Doctor. So do I. On der top floor, five flights up, und no 
elevator. Yas, I lives high. Can I not see her for one leetle min- 
ute? 

Guy. No, Doc, she's seen enough of you for a while. It 
would have been wiser if you had stuck to Sammie. Then you 
would, at least, have received some compensation for your trouble. 

Doctor (goes up l.). Well, I vill go again, but, mine vine 
frient, I tells you I vill vin yet. I can vait und I haf plenty of 
patience. (EXIT, h. d. A short pause; Guy goes to mantel.) 

ENTER Charles, l. d., with portfolio, pen, ink and paper. 

Guy. That you, Charley? Come in. What's the trouble? 

Charles (advancing to l. and putting portfolio on small table). 
It's this confounded letter. I'll be shot if I know what to say. 
I've spoiled two quires of paper and six pens. 

Guy (seating himself R.). How much have you written? 

Chas. Not a line. (Sits l.) 

Guy. That was slow work, I must say. 

Chas. (emphatically). It's slower than cold tar. 
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GtJY. Why don't you ask her in person? 

Chas. For heaven's sake, don't suggest such a thing! Every 
time I start to write I make up my mind to call and tell her 
ever3rthing. But as soon as I meet her I — well, I decide to write. 
This has been going on for two weeks, and I can't stand another 
day of suspense. If you won't help me I can ask some one else. 
(Gets up and takes portfolio.) 

Guy dumping up and taking portfolio front Charles ; brings it 
around to his side of the table, opens it and takes out sheet of 
paper). Oh, I'm willing enough to help. Now, how do you want 
to begin? 

Chas. I don't know. If I could only get a good start half the 
battle would be won. 

Guy (writing). Why not say "My dear Miss Everett"? 

Chas. Too stiff. 

Guy (writing again), "Dear Miss Everett"? 

Chas. Too off-hand. 

Guy. Miss Elizabeth Everett, dear madam"? 

Chas. Too formal. 

Guy. "Dear Bess"? 

Chas. Too fresh. 

Guy. "My dearest "? 

Chas. (jumping up and looking over Guy's shoulder). Good 
heavens, man, can't you think of something original ? I have tried 
all those combinations a dozen times. I thought you were going 
to help me. 

Guy. See here, you're too nervous for any mortal use. You 
go into Roy's room for a smoke, and I'll write a rough draft of 
what you ought to say, and then you can copy it. 

Chas. (clapping Guy over the shoulder). Guy, you're a brick. 
See me through this, and I'll be your best man. 

Guy. Thanks, awfully. You'll find the paper on the table and 
the beer out on the window-sill. You know where the cigars ar^ 
kept. Help yourself. 

Chas. I knew I could trust you. (EXIT, l. d.) 

Guy (seating himself r., writing and tearing up several sheets 
of paper, then writing rapidly). Poor Charley, he's a goner! All 
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unsettled at the thought of a girl's "no." I'll just iffttend she is 
Lilian, and I'll write so she won't have the heart to ireluse. 
(Writes silently, then reads what he has written.) There, I 
think that will fetch her. I wish my love affairs were as easily 
settled. Now I'll give Charley a call and get this off my mifid. 
(EXIT, L. D., lenving open Utter oH table.) 

ENTER Lilian, r. d. 

LnjAN (walking to table, l. c). Wonder where everyboc^ is? 
(Looks down and sees letter.) Oh, here's a note for me, I sup* 
pose, as it's in Guy's handwriting. Poor boy, he's getting in rather 
steep. (Picks up letter and looks at it.) Why, this isn't for me 
at all! It's for Elizabeth. (Looks up.) What in the world is 
Guy writing to Bessie for, I wonder? (Puts letter down tmd 
walks R.) I won't read it, no, it isn't meant for me, and it 
wouldn't be right Oh, dear, he's engaged to me and he has no 
business to write love-letters to another girl. It was a love-letter, 
too, for it b^^n, "My darling Bess." (Walks to table again very 
slowly, and picks up letter.) I won't read it. I'll just look to see 
if he mentioned my name. (Reads letter through and then puts 
it back on table and sighs.) No, he didn't (Noise is heard out- 
side L. D.) Oh, here he comes. Won't I give it to him! Only, 
yesterday he had the audacity to make love to me*-me! (S^ats 
herself K, back to table. Picks up book and holds it upside 
down.) 

ENTER Guy, l. d. ; he goes to table, l. c, takes letter^ and goes 

to L. door with it. 

' Guy. Here's the letter, Charley. It's the best I could do. Give 
it to her as soon as you can, and let me know her answer. I shall 
await your return anxiously. (Goes c.) Well, Lilian, this is a 
refreshing sight. (Pauses. Lilian turns page calmly.) Hey, 
Lilian, I say, are you deaf? (Whistles. Lilian turns another 
page.) Not mad, are you? (Pause.) I do believe she is. 
(Draws chair near hers.) Here, let's have it out. What sins of 
omission am I guilty of? (Pause.) Come, now. (Peeps over 
her shoulder.) That book can't be very absorbings— it's upside 
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down. (Lilian turns book and holds it correctly.) What, you 
won't answer? Well, I guess I can stick it out as long as you 
can. (Pushes chair to c. Takes newspaper from table and look^ 
at her over the top of it, Lilian looks up, meets his eye, and 
tooks away again. Looks up a second and a third time; both 
laugh.) 

LiUAN {smiling, but trying to speak severely). You needn't 
think I'm laughing, because I'm not. 

Guy. Neither am I. I am only smiling audibly. Come, Lil, 
what have I done now? I used to be a pretty decent sort of 
a fellow, but ever since I met you I am in constant hot water. 

Lilian. That's right. Blame me. 

Guy. I'm not blaming anybody. I'm only making a statement. 
Let's hear the worst. You really look as if something serious 
were the matter. 

Lilian (lightly but bitterly). Oh, no, not at all. I only want 
to release you from our engagement. 

Guy (starting up). You — release me? 

Lilian. Yes. You thought it was to be the other way, didn't 
you? I knew you didn't care for me, but you might at least have 
had the decency to refrain from making love to other girls 
while — - 

Guy (in surprise). Making love to other girls? Great Scott, 
Lil, what nonsense have you gotten into your head now? 

Lilian. I'm not joking, Guy Richards. I mean every word I 
say. You are, or rather you were, engaged to me, and while in 
that position you might have shown me a little consideration. 

Guy. Lil, listen to me. I declare I don't know what you arc 
talking about. There is evidently some mistake. 

Lilian. There isn't a bit. I saw it with my own eyes. I 
knew you liked her, but I never dreamed you cared for her that 
way. "My darling Bess"! 

Guy (taking a step toward her). But 

Lilian (interrupting). Hush, not a word. Nothing that you 
can say will do any good. I saw it written in black and white in 
your own handwriting. You are the meanest, horridest, cruelest 
man I ever met, and I hate you. 
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Guy (bitterly). You've told me that before. 

Lilian. I was only joking then. I mean it now. Go to her, to 
Bess, your own "darling," and if you ever dare to speak to me 
again Til (looks around) — 1*11 throw that bottle of ink at you. 
(Points to bottle on table.) 

Guy (sadly). So our engagement is broken? 

Lilian. All to smash. 

Guy (reflectively). I wish I could think you were sorry, but I 
know how distasteful I have always been to you. You always 
disliked me. 

Lilian (wiping her eyes). I didn't, at all. 

Guy. You were always sorry to see me enter the room. 

Lilian (biting her lips and trying not to cry). I — I — wasn't. 

Guy (not looking at her). You often wished I were out of 
your way, and it was only your aunt's money that made you tol- 
erate me. 

Lilian (starting up). You know that isn't so. I always ad- 
mired and respected you, and in time I think I could have 

(He starts toward her. She puts out her hand to ward him off.) 
No, it's too late now. A man who can write love-letters to one 
girl while he's engaged to another is not worthy of consideration. 

Guy. And so you gladly throw me over? Now hear the truth. 
(She advances to R. d. He follows her, takes her by the arm, 
makes her sit down, and stands in front of her. She turns her 
head away, twists her handkerchief, and taps the floor impatiently 
with her foot.) Yes, you've got to hear me. (She hums.) I 
never wrote a love-letter to any girl in my life. I never truly 
loved but one girl, and she is the one who has ridiculed, insulted 
and mocked me ever since I became engaged to her. Any other 
fellow would have given up long ago. 

Lilian (tossing her head). "My darling Bess." 

Guy. Will you believe that I don't care that (snapping his 
fingers) for any girl except 

Lilian. Your darling Bess. 

Guy. I can prove 

Lilian. Seeing's believing. 

Guy. You're the most provoking little wretch 
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Lilian (sarcastically). "My darling Bess." 

Guy. Lilian, once more, won't you believe 

Lilian. "My darling Bess." 

Guy. Lilian, I swear you are mistaken. 

Lilian (looking over her shoulder), "My darling Bess." 

Guy (angrily). Very well, my fine young lady, I refuse to re- 
lease you from our engagement. Now, what are you going to 
do? (Folds arms and looks down at her.) 

Lilian (looking him in the eyes and speaking sentimentally), 
"My darling Bess." (EXIT Guy, l. d., slamming the door after 
him. Lilian hursts into tears.) 

ENTER Elizabeth, r. d., %vith a letter which she gives to Lilian. 

Elizabeth. Oh, Lilian, what do you think this means ? (Reads 
it.) 

Lilian (reads, rises and hows deeply), I congratulate you, my 
darling Bess. 

Eliz. But I'm sure there is some mistake. Mr. Richards 

doesn't care for me, nor I for him. Oh, dear, I thought maybe 

you could explain it. (Seats herself on footstool and studies 

letter.) 

ENTER Katherine, r. d. 

Katherine (advancing to c). Oh, girls, the most horrible 
thing has happened ! Mrs. Winthrop caught me on my Iqiees, giv- 
ing Mr. Vincent a lesson in the art of proposing, and she won't 
believe that I wasn't making love to him. (Throws herself upon 
couch and huries her head in the pillozvs.) 

ENTER Aunt Selina, r. d. 

Aunt Selina (walking angrily across stage and seating her- 
self l.). That impudent doctor torments the life out of me, and 
I'm the most unhappy mortal in existence. 

Lilian (r. c). Oh, dear! 

Kath. (up c, on couch; sohhing). Oh, dear I 

Eliz. (on footstool down r.). Oh, dear! 

Aunt S. (l., mournfully). Oh, dear! 

All (together). Oh, dear! 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT III. 

One Week Later. 

SCENE. — Same as in Acts I and 11. Time, evening. Lighted 
lamps on tables. The curtain-rise DISCOVERS Roy r. c, 
Guy l. c, and Charles down h. All three are in evening 
dress. 

Charles. There is something up. I feel it in my bones. 

Roy {drawing note from his pocket and reading it). The 
invitation says, "Mrs. Winthrop will be glad to entertain her 
niece's friends this evening at nine o'clock." I must confess I did 
hope that Katherine had something to do with this. I haven't 
had an opportunity to speak to her since the old lady interrupted 
my last and most interesting lesson in love-making. 

Guy (rising and putting both hands in his pockets). Well, I'm 
in a pretty fix, and I'll be hanged if I see any way out. (To 
Charles.) It's all your fault, Charley; if you hadn't insisted 
upon my interfering with your love-affairs, mine wouldn't have 
got into such a hopeless snarl. 

Chas. You're complimentary, to say the least. I did you the 
honor of taking you into my confidence, and even trusted you to 
compose that letter, and this is all the return I get. 

Guy (walking up and down). The next time ^ou want help 
you can whistle for it. How could I know that you were going 
to be such a blasted idiot as to send the letter just as it was, with- 
out copying it even? She naturally thought it came from me. I 
wouldn't have minded that so much, but Lilian saw the con- 
founded thing and thought I was making love to Elizabeth. She 
won't listen to a word of explanation, and there's the deuce to 
pay. 

Chas. (gloomily). It serves you right for getting me into such 
an awkward scrape and then leaving me to scramble out as best I 
could. 

Roy (goes between them; slowly). Look here, if you fellows 
would only stop scrapping for a few minutes and listen to me, I'd 
give you both a boost. 

Chas. You? 
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Guy. How? 

Roy. I'll explain the whole affair to the girls. They'd listen to 
me, and 

Guy (shaking him by the hand). Roy, you're a brick! 

Chas. (clapping him over the shoulder). You're a blooming 
bit of blessedness. Help us, and we'll be your humble servants 
forever. How'll you manage it? 

Roy. Leave it all to me, and I promise you everything will be 
as smooth as a moonbeam. 

ENTER Doctor Imhoff, l. d., with an immense bouquet of crude 

paper Aowers, He crosses R. 

Chas. Hello, Doc, old lady sick again? 

Doctor. Go long mid you. You dinks de laties only sends for 
me ven dey vas seek? Ach, no. Read dot. (Takes note from 
breast pocket and hands it to Charles, who reads it,) 

Roy (to Doctor). So you're invited too? Why, Doc, you 
fairly dazzle my eyes ! For whom are the flowers ? 

Doctor (looking at bouquet). For de charming Meeses Win- 
throp. I brings her vlowers vat vill not vade, to remind her of a 
devotion vat vill not vade. It vas one original idea, vas it not? 

ENTER LttiAN and Elizabeth, in evening dress, R. d. Guy and 
Charles advance to meet them, but the girls pass the two 
men without a look, and go to c. They shake hands with 
Roy effusively. All the men look at one another in surprise. 

Positions. 

Guy (up c) Charles (up l.) 

Doctor (r.) 

Lilian (r. c.) Roy (c.) Euzabeth (l. c.) 

Guy (stepping up behind Lilian). Lilian, I was so glad to 
receive Aunt Selina's invitation. 

Lilian (ignoring Guy). Mr. Vincent, this is a delightful even- 
ing, is it not? 

Chas. (stepping to Elizabeth's r.). Miss Everett, I am so 
glad to have this opportunity to 
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Eliz. (interrupting him). Did you say you had an attack of 
grippe, Mr. Vincent? I am so sorry ! It gives one such a wretched 
blue feeling. 

Chas. Roy, we are going to show the Doctor that rare fossil 
you picked up yesterday. 

Roy (speaking over his shoulder to them). All right. Don't 
disturb my papers. (EXEUNT Guy, Charles and Dr. Imhoff 
L. D. Roy slips his hand through an arm of each of the girls and 
brings them closer to him, c.) 

Roy. I am so glad to see you alone for a few minutes. There 
has been a great misunderstanding and I want to explain exactly 
how it came about. 

Lilian {drawing away from him). Did Guy Richards com- 
mission you to make his excuses ? I despise cowards ! 

Roy (earnestly). Indeed, Miss Lilian, you are entirely in the 
wrong. Guy is anything but a coward. He is one of the bravest 
men I know. It was in helping a friend that he incurred your 
displeasure. 

Lilian. Mr. Vincent! You surely don't stand up for a man 
who writes love-letters to one girl while he is engaged to another ? 

Eliz. (taking letter from dress and throwing it upon the floor). 
I didn't want his old letter. 

Roy (picking up letter). Is this the epistle that has caused 
all the trouble? Believe me, Miss Lilian, Guy wrote this only to 
please Charley Brewster. 

Lilian. Then he told me a down-right fib^ for he said he never 
made love to any girl except 

Roy (impatiently). Well, he never did. 

Eliz. If that isn't his writing (pointing to letter in Roy's 
hand), 111 eat it. 

Roy (to Eliz.). Of course it's his writing, but he didn't write 
it for you. 

Euz. My name is Bess. 

Roy. Yes, I know, but he wrote it at Charky's request. 

Eliz. (angrily). Do you mean to say that Charles Brewster 
had the audacity to get another man to write his loye^l^tters for 
him? 
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Roy. Of course he did. A very natural thing to do. He can't 
write for a cent. 

Eliz. (scornfully). So he took the whole world into his con- 
fidence ! 

Roy. Not at all, only Guy and me. 

Eliz. And Lilian, and Katherine, and Mrs. Winthrop, and 

Roy (stepping back in astonishment). How in thunder did 
they come to know about it? 

Eliz. Why, Lilian knew 

LiuAN. I told Katherine alone, and she promised not to tell. 

Roy (quietly). You see, Guy expected Brewster to copy it, but 
the poor fellow was so nervous that he thought it would be wiser 
to let it go as it was* (To Elizabeth.) Miss Lilian saw the 
letter on the table, and naturally concluded that Guy was in love 
with you. It's as plain as a pike-staff. I knew I could make you 
understand. 

Eliz. (to Lilian). The idea of Charles making Guy Richards 
his confidant! I shall have nothing more to do with either of 
them. 

Lilian (going to Elizabeth and putting her arm around her). 
Neither shall L Guy is a mean, cruel, spiteful man. Why didn't 
he tell me all this before instead of keeping me in misery so long? 

Roy (crosses R.). He tried, but you wouldn't listen to him. 

Lilian. I listened to him for half an hour, but he never said a 
word about this. 

Eliz. Do you know, Lilian, I believe this is all a story made up 
to cover the real truth? Allow me to congratulate you on your 
diplomacy, Mr. Vincent. (Bows deeply to him.) 

Lilian (bowing). Master of the art of deception, you may 
now return to your friends with our compliments, and say that 
they must concoct a more plausible story if they wish to be be- 
lieved. Come, Bess. (The girls cross to R, d.) 

Roy (following them). But, but I assure you, you are mis- 
taken. He asked him to help him — ^he really did — and — ^and — ^he 
consented and wrote it, and he simply sent it as it was, without 
copying it as he told him, and now 

Lilian (turning as she reaches R. d.). Give him back his lettef 
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with our compliments, Sir Go-between, and tell him he is free to 
write love-letters to and for whom he pleases. (Both girls laugh 
and EXEUNT, r. d. Roy runs both hands distractedly through 
his hair and mops his brozv.) 

ENTER Katherine, l. d. 

Katherine. Where's Lilian? Why, Mr. Vincent, what is the 
matter? You look really ill. (Both go down stage. She sits 

L. C.) 

Roy (r. c). I think I am losing my mind. 

Kath. (l. c). I am awfully sorry, but really you mustn't feel 
so bad about it. I had a talk with Mrs. Winthrop last night, and I 
think I can convince her that I was not actually proposing to you. 
Please don't worry about it any more. 

Roy (kneeling awkwardly on left knee, then rising and drop- 
ping on right knee, clasping his hands and extending them to 
Katherine). For many years I have tried in yain to express liie 
thoughts that have filled my heart ever since I first saw your 
sweet young face. I love but one 

Kath. (encouragingly) . That's a great deal better. You arc 
improving wonderfully. Just talk to her that way, and she won't 
refuse. 

Roy (after a little pause). Well? 

Kath. (nervously). Well? 

Roy. I am waiting for my answer. 

Kath. (pushing her chair back a little). Your answer? 

Roy (calmly, sitting on his heels). Yes. I've just proposed to 
you. Please don't make me do it all over again. 

Kath. (leans forward). Do you mean to say-^— ? {Leans 
back.) Why, how preposterous I I can't marry you. 

Roy. Why not ? 

Kath. You're in love with somebody else. 

Roy (earnestly). I declare I'm not. I made up that yam only 
to get you to show me how to propose. 

Kath. Please get up. You look so foolish. 

Roy. Well, I never I I've followed out your directions to the 
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letter, the right knee and all. (Folds arms.) No, I sha'n't budge 
an inch until you give me my answer. 

Kath. (looking anxiously at r. d.). But, oh, I can't. It's posi- 
tively ridiculous! 

Roy (extending right hand). Now, see here, there's no use 
in your talking like that. You told me positively that no girl 
would refuse a man who proposed properly. Wasn't my pro- 
posal correct? 

Kath. Yes, but 

Roy (still sitting on his heels) . I don't believe you realize how 
tiresome this position is. It sends little prickles all down my 
back-bone, and my left foot (looks down at it) is sound asleep. 

Kath. You talk so^ much nonsense, I can never believe more 
than a third of what you say. 

Roy. Will you promise to believe a third? 

Kath. Yes, I think I can safely promise that much. 
^RoY. Very w6ll. I love you. I love you. I love you. Now, 
will you please believe one-third of that ? 

Kath. (laughing). You are so persistent! 

Roy. Whose fault is that? I shall stay here until you say 
"yes." 

Kath. (after a pause, during which a noise is heard outside 
L. p.). I suppose I shall have to consent, to get rid of you. 

Roy (rising quickly). My (EXIT Katherine, quickly, 

R. D.) 

ENTER Guy, Charles and Dr. Imhoff, l. d. 

Oh, confound it! 

Charles (to Roy). Well, what luck did you have? 

Guy. Are we forgiven? 

Roy (angrily). The next time I interfere I'll know it. What 
yovk two fallows can see in those stuck-up, take-you-down, high- 
tempered, mean-spirited girls I don't for the life of me see. They 
are regular spit-fires. Now K^therine 

Chas. Look here, do you want to get into trouble ? 

Roy. I've got into it with both feet. I'm up to my waist in it 
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ENTER Elizabeth r. d., with telegram. 

Elizabeth. Where's Lilian? Here's a telegram for her. 

Dr. Imhoff (starting forzvard). Mees Everett, vere ees Mrs. 
Vinthrop? I haf vaited for her und she comes not. 

Guy (seating himself up l.). Seems to me it's about time she 
put in her appearance. 

Positions. 

Guy (up L.) 
Dr. Imhoff (r. c.) Elizabeth (g.) 

Roy (l. c.) 
Charles (down R.) 

Chas. If she doesn't come soon I can't wait I'm dead tired, 
and no company for any one. 

ENTER Katherine^ r. d. 

Katherine. Excuse me, but I can't find Mrs. Winthrc^. Oh, 
Bess, is that you? Where is Mrs. Winthrop? 
Eliz. I don't know. 

ENTER Lilian, r. 0. 

Oh, Lilian, you are just the one I want! Here's a telegjram for 
you. Where's your aunt? (Gives telegram to Lilian.) 

Lilian. I don't know. I have been looking for her everywhere. 
She has invited you all here to spend the evening and — (reads tel- 
egram). Mercy! Girls, what do you suppose this means? You 
read it, Bess. 

Positions. 
Dr. Imhoff (up r.) Guy (up l.) 

Katherine (r. c.) Lilian (c.) Elizabeth (l. c.) 
Charles (down r.) Roy (down l.) 

Eliz. (reading). "Niece Lilian: Have just arrived. Meet me 
at foot of Twenty-third Street. Shall go direct to your mother's. 
— Selina Winthrop." 

Kath. (taking telegram from Elizabeth). Lilian S^tuart, what 
does this itiean? (Lilian takes telegram from Katherine, reads 
and gives it to Guy, who reads and gives it to Chari^S.) 
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Lilian. I'm sure I don't know. 

Guy. Why, it means that this woman whom you have enter- 
tained for the past four weeks is an impostor. Now she has dis- 
appeared. It looks very suspicious. You had better see if any- 
thing is missing. 

Eliz. (looking over Charles' shoulder). Y^here do you think 
she came from ? 

Chas. (giving telegram to Roy). I think you should call in a 
detective. 

Roy. Miss Lilian, will you give us permission to search her 
rooms? Maybe we can get some clue. 

Lilian. Why, certainly. (EXEUNT all the men, jr. D.) 

Kath. (^sinking into chair, l.). I feel as if I were going to 
faint. 

Lilian (fo Katherine). You goose, the danger is all over 
now. 

Kath. She might have murdered us all in our beds! How 
would you have liked to wake up some morning and find your- 
self dead? 

ENTER Alice l. d., wrapped in a long cloak. She goes to c. 

Alice. Good evening, young people. How is my dutiful niece 
to-night ? (Alice, c. ; Lilian, l. c. ; Katherine, r. c. ; Elizabeth, 
doum r.) 

LnJAN (coldly). Excuse me, but I shall have to ask you to 
explain this intrusion. I have just received a telegram from my 
aunt, whose name you have borrowed, and I now demand to know 
who you are, where you came from, and what you mean by this 
imposition. 

AucE (dropping into chair c, and throwing open her cloak, 
showing evening dress). Well, if that isn't the meanest thing! 
I did waiit to have the fun of undeceiving you myself, but that 
provoking woman has taken all the heart out of my joke. She 
might have waited one day longer ! 

Kath. (going up behind Alice, and shaking her by the shoul- 
ders). Alice Marshall, you \^retchi (Euzabei^ diid LiUAN 
rush up to Alice.). 
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Eliz. (k. of Alice). How did you ever do it? 

Alice (as she speaks she takes the different articles from her 
cloak and places them upon table, R. c.) One wig, one pair of 
spectacles, one ear-trumpet, one old gown, and one beloved Sam- 
mie. (She laughs at the girls* astonished faces.) You must re- 
member that I knew Lilian had never seen her aunt. 

Lilian (examining ear-trumpet). You are, without excep- 
tion, the most audacious mortal I ever met How did you man- 
age to keep it up so long? 

Alice. That was only too easy. The difficult part was to un- 
deceive you. I planned for you all to meet here to-night, but I 
never dreamed of the real Mrs. Winthrop interfering with my 
arrangements. 

Lilian (sighing). Then I'm not engaged to Guy at all. 

Alice. No, of course not. I release you. I thought by insist- 
ing upon this engagement that you might grow fond of each other 
before your aunt arrived. But I see my mistake. As you hate 
him so bitterly, you and Guy are best apart. 

Lilian (looking down and toying with her handkerchief). 
Well, I — I — didn't exactly hate him. 

Eliz. Of course you didn't. I know just how you feel toward 
him. It isn't hatred, it is only contempt. You simply despise 
the man who has always been so mean, and cruel, and unkind to 
you. (The girls all come down stage. The men all enter from 
R. D., and remain silently up stage.) 

Lilian (angrily). Elizabeth Everett, how dare you speak so? 
Guy isn't mean, nor cruel, nor unkind, at all. He is a perfect 
gentleman, and he has always been lovely to me. You don't 
understand him, but I have always admired and respected him 
more than any other man I know, and I think you are very dis- 
agreeable to criticise him so severely before me. 

GvY (stepping up to Lilian). Forgive me, Lilian, but I 
couldn't help overhearing, and if you only knew how happy your 
words (He takes her hand.) 

.Charles. We couldn't find, any trace of Mrs. Winthrop. (Sees 
mg.} Hello I Here's her wig! 
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Roy. And here are her glasses and her ear-trumpet. (Takes 
them from table.) Oh, I say, youVe found out something. 

Kath. There isn't any Mrs. Winthrop at all, and never has 
been. 

Eliz. It was all a trick played upon us by that imp Alide. 
(Shakes her finger at Alice.) 

Positions. 
Dk. Imhoff. 

Alice. Charles. 

Elizabeth. Lilian. 

Roy. Guy. 

Katherine. 

R. C. U 

Alice (clasping her hands in mock penitence). Please, ma'am, 
I'll be good, and promise never, never, never to do so any more. 

Chas. (putting on Alice's wig and facing her severely). 
Guilty, or not guilty? 

Alice (humbly). Guilty, yer honor, but there are extenuating 
circumstances. 

Chas. What excuse can you offer why the sentence of thei 
court shall not be passed upon you? 

Alice. I throw myself upon the mercy of the jury. Will Mr. 
Guy Richards please defend me? 

Guy (stepping forward to c. ; to Charles). Your honor, I 
plead for this young lady. She has done more good than harm 
by her joke. She has brought together two aching hearts. 

Chas. (shaking his finger at Alice). You are pardoned. If 
you are ever found repeating this performance you will be be- 
headed, imprisoned and fined. (Takes off wig.) The case is 
dismissed. 

Doctor (coming to c). Und do you mean to say dot dere vas 
no Mrs. Winthrop at all ? Dot I haf been vooled, robbed und in- 
zulted since deese dree veeks ? (T^? Alice.) I vill sue your niece 
for breach of promise. I vill haf der law on you. 

Roy. Wait a minute, Doctor. Don't get so excited. What did 
this young lady promise you? (Indicates Alice.) 

Doctor (walking up and down and gesticulating angrily). She 
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had Masted mine hopes. She haf encouraged me to make luff for 
her to laugh at in her sleeves. Ach, I vill haf mine revenge ! 

Roy. One minute. How did she encourage you? 

Doctor. She send for me to attend her cat. Ninety sugar bills 
und fifty teaspoonfuls of vater did I giff dot little animile. She 
haf trifled mit me. 

AucE. Doctor, I did not intend to deceive you. Sammie was 
ill, and I shall gladly pay you for your services. What are your 
charges? 

Doctor. One huntred dollars. 

Chas. Don't be a fool. Sugar and water are not so expen- 
sive. 

Doctor. I haf given my time. I haf bought two new suits of 
clothes und der patent leather shoes dot pinched mine veet I 
haff bought de vlowers for de button-hole und der bouquet. 

Chas* That's too bad. Send us the bill, and we'll settle it 

Guy. See here, Charley, we shall do nothing of the sort 
That old loon has tormented my aunt's — I mean Mrs. Winthrop's 
— I mean Alice's — life out of her. She has been trying to shake 
him for a week. 

Doctor. But 

Guy Oq Doctor). Good evening. 

Doctor. But let 

Chas. Good evening. 

Doctor. You don't let me 



[EXIT Doctor, l. d. 

All. Good evening, Doctor. 

Chas. Allow me to congratulate you on your freedom, Miss 
Lilian. 

Guy (taking Lelian^s hand). Don't be in such a hurry, young 
man. Lilian has just consented to marry me. 

(Katherine goes to Liuan and kisses her.) 

Chas. (to Elizabeth). Miss Everett, will you believe now 
that Guy never sent you that note? 

Eliz. I suppose I shall have to, but 

Chas. No buts, if you please. Just come into the library with 
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me and 1*11 give you convincing proofs. (They move toward 
R. D.) 

Guy. Alice, you are not our aunt, but I must have some one's 
blessing, and 

Roy. Here, if it's a blessing you're talking about, I'm coming 
in for a share. Katherine has just told me that she fell in love 
with me at first sight. I have consented, and she is going to ask 
papa to-morrow. 

ENTER Dr. Imhoff, l. d. 

Doctor (throwing himself on knees before Alice). I could not 
go. I haff one thing more to say. You make a charming old lady, 
und I haflf a lee tie money saved up. I come to tell you dot I vill 
forgive you your cheat, und I vill marry you any ways. Ach, Mees 
Alice, I vill gif you one more chance. Vill you marry me? 

Guy (to Doctor). Will you get out? 

Chas. Such devotion surely deserves some reward. 

Alice. I think so, too. Doctor (he rises), you shall have 
Sammie. See that he has a chop every morning and he will never 
give you a minute's trouble. (Doctor crosses to l. d., in disgusts- 
then turns and waits.) 

Guy. And now, Lilian, if your real aunt is half as impatient as 
her understudy (bowing to Alice), I warn you not to keep her 
waiting any longer. 

Lilian. Good heavens. I had forgotten all about her. Guy, you 
must come with me. 

Roy. Miss Lilian, I propose that we all go to meet your aunt 
and give her an ovation. 

Alice. Yes; but first I propose three cheers for her dutiful 
niece and her most obedient nephew. 

Doctor (throwing himself on knees before Alice). Und now, 

Mees Alice, once more I propose (As the curtain descends 

he alternately clasps his hands over his heart and extends them 
toward Alice. She places her hands over her ears and turns 
away from the Doctor.) 
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Tableau. 

Elizabeth and Charles (up r.) 

Alice (c.) 

Dr. Imhoff (l. c) 
Roy and Katherine (down r.) Guy and Lilian (down l.) 



CURTAIN. 




COMUDIES AND DRAMAS | 

15 CENTS EACH * 

M. F. 
MY AWFUL DAD. Comedy that always makes a brilliant hit; 3 acts; 

2 hours 6 6 

NIGHT IN TAPPAN, A. Farce comedy; excessively funny and sure to 

take ; I act ; ^ huur 3 3 

NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL. Comedy; sometimes plays as ^Ms Marriage 

a Failure ? " 3 acts ; i K hours 6 s 

NOT SUCH A FOOL AS HE LOOKS. Comedy; one of the best ex- 

amples of modern farcical comedy ever written ; 3 acts ; 2% hours 5 4 

OUR BOYS. Comedy ; always succeeds ; 3 acts ; 2 hours 6 4 

OUT IN THE STREETS. Drama. Wherever this play is presented it is 

received with the greatest enthusiasm ; 3 acts ; i hour 6 4 

PAIR OF IDIOTS, A. Up-to-date society comedy, with bright and witty 

dialogue and telling situations ; 2 acts ; 2 hours 3 3 

PICKING UP THE PIECES. Effective comedy either as a parlor play or 

curtain raiser ; 1 act ; 30 minutes I 1 

ROBERT EMMET. (New version.) A new, actable version of this great 

historical drama ; 3 acts ; 2 hours 10 2 

SAVED FROM THE WRECK. Drama ; serio-comic; 3 acts, 2 hours.... 8 3 

SCRAP OF PAPER, A. Comedy of the present time, full of healthy 

laughter; 3 acts ; 2 hours 6 6 

SHAKESPEARE WATER CURE. Burlesque comedy; each character a 

star ; 3 acts ; 2 hours 5 4 

SINGLE LIFE. Comedy; the characters are all comic and all *' Stars'*; 

3acts; 2 hours 5 5 

SNOWBALL, THE. Farcical comedy ; the popularity of this comedy is un- 
excelled ; 3 acts ; 2 hours 4 3 

SOLON SHINGLE. Yankee comedy ; 2 acts; i^ hours 7 2 

STRIFE. (Master and Men.) Great labor drama; a play for the masses; 

4 acts ; 2^ hours 9 4 

SUNSET. Comedy ; requires some acting with reserve force in both comedy 

and pathos ; 1 act ; 50 minutes 3 3 

SWEETHEARTS. Comedy combining fun and pathos ; 2 acts ; 1 hour. ... 2 a 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BARROOM. New and simplified version of an old 
favorite that will draw hundreds where other plays draw dozens ; 5 acts ; 
2 hours 7 4 

THREE HATS. Farcical comedy ; one of the greatest favorites ; cannot fail 

to be a success ; 3 acts ; 2 hours .. 54 

TIMOTHY DELANO'S COURTSHIP. Yankee comedy full of laughable 

incidents ; 2 acts ; i hour 2 3 

TRIED AND TRUE. Stirring play of city life, full of brisk action and lively 

dialogue ; 3 acts ; 25^ hours 8 3 

TRIPLE WEDDING. Short excellent drama of home life by the author of 

" The County Fair " ; 3 acts ; ij^ hours 4 4 

UNCLE JACK. Drama ; comic, with a good moral ; tact; labours 3 4 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. New version. An old favorite rewritten so that 

it can be played in any hall ; 5 acts ; 2^4 hours 7 5 

UNDER A CLOUD. Comedy drama; bright, breezy, full of snap and go; 

2 acts ; I % hours 5 2 

UNEXPECTED FARE, AN. Comedy affording excellent scoi>e for amusing 

situations and by-play ; 1 act ; }4 hour 1 5 

WANDERER'S RETURN, THE. (Enoch Arden.) Drama with strong 

plot and effective characters ; 4 acts ; 2% hours 6 4 

WOODCOCK'S LITTLE GAME. Farce-comedy ; funny ; 2 acts ; 1 hour.. 4 4 
WOVEN WEB, THE. Strong and sparkling drama; has a military flavor, 

and is frequently played under the title of *' In Old Virginia " ; 4 acts ; 

25^ hours 7 3 
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I COMEDIES AND DRAMAS 

25 CENTS EACH 

M. F. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. Comedy by William Gillette. Only 

authorized edition of this famous play ; 4 acts ; 2% hours 10 7 

BREAKLNQ HIS BONDS. Strong drama with comic underplay; easily 

staged ; 4 acts ; 2 hours 6 3 

BUTTERNUT'S BRIDE; OR, SHE WOULD BE A WIDOW. Farce 

comedy for laughing purposes only ; 3 acts ; 2% hours 11 6 

CAPTAIN DICK. Effective drama, founded on an episode of the Civil War ; 

3 acts ; 2 hours 9 6 

DEACON, THE. Comedy drama that is simply immense. Alvyn Joslyn 

type, old man leading character ; 5 acts ; 2% hours 6 6 

EDWARDS THE SPY. Drama ; a brilliant episode of the Civil War ; 5 acts ; 

2% hours 10 4 

ERIN GO BRAGH. Up-to-date Irish drama; both serious and comic in 

scope, not sensational ; 3 acts ; a hours 5 4 

GOLDEN GUwCH. (The Government Scout ) Drama that combines fun, 

sentiment, and exciting situations ; 3 acts ; 2% hours 11 3 

GYPSY QUEEN, THE. Romantic drama with bright comedy parts; 

4 acts ; 2^ hours 5 3 

JAILBIRD, THE. Drama of city life, containing c vivid plot with well- 
diversified interest, together with a pretty love-story : s acts ; 2% hours.. 6 3 

JOHN BRAG, DECEASED. Farce comedy; one of the best farces ever 

published ; nothing slow in this piece ; 4 acts ; 2 J4 hours 8 5 

JOSIAH'S COURTSHIP. Farcical comedy drama; uproarious comedy 

features alternate with forceful, but not heavy pathos ; 4 acts ; 2 hours.. .. 7 4 

MAN FROM MAINE. Comedy drama with a wide-awake hero from '* Down 

East "; 5 acts ; 23< hours ... 9 3 

MISS MOSHER OF COLORADO. Comedy drama with great *'charac. 

ter " parts ; 4 acts. 2^ hours • 5 3 

MY LADY DARRELL. Drama possessing all the elements of success ; 
powerful situations, effective stage pictures, and grand climaxes ; 4 acts ; 
2% hours 9 6 

NIGHT OFF, A. Comedy by Auguslin Daly ; printed from the original 

prompt-copy ; 4 acts ; 2^ hours 6 5 

PRISONER OF ANDERSONVILLE. Military comedy drama. An excel- 
lent play for amateurs, as all the parts are good and evenly divided ; 4 acts ; 
2^ hours 10 4 

REGULAR FLIRT, A. Upto-date comedy, especially recommended to 

those who have produced the author's "Just for Fun " ; 3 acts ; 2 hours... 4 4 

SEVEN-TWENTY-EIGHT. By Augustin Daly. There have been several 
imitations of this comedy, but none of them approaches the original ; 
4 acts ; 2^ hours 7 4 

SH AUN AROON. Stirring drama of home Hfe in Ireland ; a simple real pic- 
ture of country life in the Emerald Isle ; 3 acts ; 2 hours 7 3 

SQUIRE TOMPKINS' DAUGHTER. Strong comedy drama; 5 acts; 

2^ hours ^ 5 2 

STEEL KING, THE. Comedy drama with brisk action; depicts the strug- 
gle between labor and capital ; 4 acts ; 2% hours S 3 

WHAT'S NEXT? Farce comedy; 3 acts; plays 150 minutes; raises 150 

laughs 7 4 

WHITE LIE, A. Comedy drama; abounds in laughable comedy features 

and strong situations of serious interest ; 4 acts ; 2j^ hours 4 3 
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